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BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SN of our race, we send you one 
Round whom Victoria’s holy name 


Is halo from the sunken sun 


Of her grand Summer’s day aflame. 

The heart of your loved Motherland, 

To them she loves as her own blood, 

This Flower of Ocean bears in hand, 
Assured of gift as good. 


Forth for our Southern shores the fleet 
Which crowns a nation’s wisdom steams, 
That there may Briton Briton greet, 
And stamp as fact Imperial dreams. 
Across the globe, from sea to sea, 
The long smoke-pennon trails above, 
Writes over sky how wise will be 

The Power that trusts to love. 
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A love that springs from heart and brain 


In union gives for ripest fruit 


The concord Kings and States in vain 


Have sought, who played the lofty brute, 
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And fondly deeming they possessed, 
On force relied, and found it break : 
That truth once scored on Britain’s breast, 


Now keeps her mind awake. 


Australian, Canadian, 

To tone old veins with streams of youth, 
Our trust be on the best in man 
Henceforth, and we shall prove that truth. 
Prove to a world of brows down-bent, 
That in the Britain thus endowed, 


Imperial means beneficent, 


And strength to service vowed. 

















Sunset, from Watch-tower 


DUNVEGAN CASTLE. 
BY A. H. MALAN. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HIS Castle is credited with being the oldest inhabited private 


house in 
Scotland ; but it would be a less controversial way of putting i 


t, to say 

that the rock on which it stands has been occupied by the same family 
since early in the thirteenth century, when Leod became possessed of certain 
lands through his marriage with the heiress of Macraild Armuinn the Dane. 

That this hardy Norseman, Macraild, should have effected a settlement on the 
coast of Skye was of course quite in keeping with the times, inasmuch as for 
two centuries, dating from the Norman conquest of England, the Hebrides were 
overrun with Scandinavians, during the era of those kings, of Man and the Isles, 
who were dependants, not of Scotland, but of Norway; the last king of this 
united kingdom being Olave the Black, whose three sons ruled successively over 
Man only, The Sagas are very liberal in bestowing royal dignity ; and thus there 
is nothing strange in the fact that a descendant of Somerled should enjoy the 
title of King of the Isles at a time when Olave’s son was King of Man. By his 
third wife, Christina, daughter of Farquhar, Earl of Ross, Olave is reputed to 
have been Leod’s father. Olave died in 1237; and a few years later, Donald, 
Somerled’s grandson, calls himself King of the Isles, in a charter witnessed to by 
his “most beloved cousins and counsellors, MacLeod of Harris and MacLeod of 
Lewis,” Leod’s two sons. For Leod, having received from his father the isle 
of Lewis-cwm-Harris, and, from the Earl of Ross, some territory on the mainland, 
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apportioned what is now called Harris to his elder son, Tormod (from whom the 
MacLeods “of Harris, Dunvegan, and Glenelg” are descended), while giving Lewis 
to his younger son Torquil. So far this bit of history seems all plain sailing ; 
except that there is no proof that Olave was Leod’s father, though there is no 
proof he was not. 

On the surrender of the Hebrides, in 1266, to Alexander IITI., the island-kingdom 
properly speaking came to an end; but the name Avng of the Isles seems to have 
continued in vogue in a quiet sort of a way till the time of David II., when it 
assumed a modified form. And of the Lords of the Isles the Macleods of Harris 
were vassals, though earlier holding their mainland property direct from the Crown. 

There appears no trace now remaining of Armuinn’s abode, unless an elevated 























Keep, from North, showing old rampart. 


piece of rampart on the northern side has something to do with it. It must 
anyhow. have been insignificant compared with the extensive pile which the mail-boat 
passes, after its long day’s run from Oban. <A run, indeed, of calm water through 
the Sound of Mull, but attended by sundry uncomfortable rollings ; off Eigg, 
commemorative of a deed “the most cold-blooded and atrocious in Highland 
history ”"—which is saying a good deal; and off Rum, with its twin peaks, 
Alival and Askival; and Canna, with its low green breadths. ‘Then follows the 
long board across, gradually leaving behind us, on the starboard beam and quarter, 
those gaunt mountains of Skye, concerning which a modern bard tells the true and 
tragic tale of how a golden eagle was seen to take up six lambs in succession, 
letting them go, when well aloft, to dash themselves on the rocks, and was proved 
to have served thirteen others in the same way: in spite of which piece of wanton 
wickedness on the part of ‘The Tyrant of the Cuchullin Hills,” one echoes the 
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poet’s desire that these birds may long flourish under the protection of MacLeod. 
Then, after putting in at Loch Bracadale, we skirt “‘ MacLeod’s Maidens,” and Idrigill 
(for awhile the prison of Lady Grange); and after that there ensues a period of 
most tumultuous pitchings and tossings, till the ship has rounded Dunvegan Head, 
(where the cliffs stand up tremendously precipitous against the lowering sun), and 
enters a placid reach, quickly becoming narrowed up by islets and peninsulas, 
and eventually almost terminating at the quay. 

Leaving the waterside, the carriage-drive passes in among trees, where the 
song-birds, ferns and foliage so obliterate all sense of the water, that a steamer’s 
hooter would seem as out of place as the sea-serpent; but before one is reconciled 


to the startling change of scene, the castle is approached, and proves to have 














lost nothing of its ancient welcome, though no piper is in waiting with Zhe 
MacLeod Salute. 

What was formerly the back is now the front. The oldest part is the Keep, 
and one would like to think Armuinn built it. Perhaps it occupies the same site ; 
perhaps the very stones were relaid on the old foundation; perhaps pieces of the 
ancient walls were utilised ; but as a whole, the well-built masonry seems to forbid 
an earlier date than the time of Leod’s grandson, who was granted a charter of 
Glenelg in 1343: another charter of 1498 showing that the island estates were 
then held on condition of keeping in readiness for the King’s use a_twenty-six- 
oared lymphad. ‘The Keep consisted of an upper and under hall, with chambers 
above ; and was formerly only accessible on the west side by a sea gate, still 
remaining (though narrowed), and _ still showing portcullis-grooves, and a_ten-feet- 
long hole for the beam which was shot across on the inside. Just within that 
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gate there branches off, to the left, a very 
narrow postern-passage, which led into the 
interior, the present footpath proceeding 
up to the terrace, past the ancient well. 
Along with its northern watch-tower, the 
Donjon formed the only building till early 
in the sixteenth century, when the eighth 
chief, Alexander Crotach, erected a southern 
tower, with newel stairs communicating 
with its three stories, and carried up to a 
passage round the eaves which is protected 
by a loopholed parapet. 

Next, Sir Roderich, better known as 
Rorie More, about a century later in- 
corporated the bailey between the Keep 
and Alexander’s Tower ; rendering the 
present front aspect what it would now 
appear, supposing the modern bridge, 
porch, and octagonal turrets were removed, 
and what it was—barring the then dilapi- 
dations—in 1790, as shown in Grose’s 

| Antiquities. .The engraving in that work 

" 2 | is noteworthy, since it depicts the castle as 

Dunvegan Cu; Johnson saw it in 1773. Boswell speaks 

of a “large unfinished pile of four stories, 

which we were told was here when Leod came”; so that it is clear the household 
then occupied the part south of the Keep. 




















What was the under hall is now a series of cellars; and what was the 
banquet-hall is now the Drawing-room, which we will suppose ourselves to have 
entered. 

Four deep ——— ——— 
bays are | 
formed en- 
tirely by the 
nine-feet | 
thickness of 

the walls. 





The things 
especially 





inviting 
notice are 
those in the 
glass cases. 
In one case 
is the Fairy 
Flag, Rorie’s 
drinking- 
horn, and 
the well- 
known Dun- 








vegan cup. 


(After the Engraving in Grose’s “ Antiquities.”) 
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The Fairy Flag is three feet nine inches high, but so tattered at the end that its 
original length is indeterminate. It is of fine silk, weather-stained to a dull yellow, 
and has sundry “elf-marks,” or perhaps rent-darns, in red thread; a wide hem 
served for passing it over the top of a staff. Of unknown origin, it is thought to 
be a Saracenic banner ; tradition affirming it to have been the safeguard of the 
clan in battle, and the bringer of fish to the loch. And the extreme care with 
which it was cherished was sufficiently shown when, in 1799, an iron chest, 
known to hold it, was surreptitiously broken open, and found to contain an inner 
case, within which was a scented casket, with the flag deposited therein. 

The Dunvegan cup is an Irish vessel, made of dark wood, and overlaid with 
studded silver plates and filigree. It may possibly have served as a chalice, since 
it has 1. H. s. repeated four times inside the bowl, and a verse of Psalm cxliv. 











East aspect: of Castle. 





outside. Its gilding, inlaying of niello, crystals, coral beads, and apertures in the 
plating through which peeped some coloured fabric, must once have given it a 
most brilliant, highly decorated effect. Below the rim each of the four sides has 
lettering in a panel of two lines; but the upper line of each panel has nothing 
whatever to do with the lower, except only on the fourth side; and it is apparently 
through his omitting to notice this that Scott made such a remarkable hash of 
the legend and date. The date is 1493; and the inscription, when expanded 
and translated, asserts that Catherine O’Neill, wife of John Macguire, Prince of 
Fermanagh, caused the cup to be made; after which follows “ Ocudi omnium in te 
sperant,” etc. 

In two other glass cases are the letters of thanks indited by Johnson and Sir 
Walter, after their respective visits. Johnson writes, Sept. 28th, 1773, to his 
host, the twentieth chief :—‘‘ We are now on the margin of the sea, waiting for a 
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boat—Boswell grows impatient;” he sends back the borrowed horse, which, “ heavy 
as I am, has borne me over ground both rough and steep with great fidelity ;” and 
then continues: “ Lady MacLeod and the young ladies have, by their hospitality 
and politeness, made an impression on my mind which will not easily be effaced. 

















Dining-room:; showing Portrait of General Norman Macleod and his second wife; and the 
Colours of the 2nd Batt. 42nd Regt. 


Be pleased to tell them I remember them with great tenderness and _ great 
respect.” Scott, acknowledging to Mrs. Macleod a purse of her workmanship, and 
sending his Lord of the Jsles, proceeds :— 

“|. . The hospitality of Dunvegan will long live in my recollection. I venture to 
send .... a poem which owes its best passages to MacLeod’s kindness and taste in 
directing me to visit the extraordinary scenery between his country and Strathard, 
which rivals in grandeur and sublimity anything that the highlands can produce... I 
shall be proud and happy if it serves to amuse a leisure hour at Dunvegan. It has had 
one good consequence to the author, that it has served to replenish the purse which 
the Lady Macleod presented him ; yet he has so much the spirit of the old bard, that 
he values the purse more than the contents. ; 


(The volume referred to is in the Library, and inscribed,—“ Mrs. MacLeod of 
MacLeod, from her much obliged and faithful humble servant the author, Edinb., 
3 March, 1815.”) 

At one end of the Drawing-room, in the wall’s thickness, is the passage which 
led down to the retainers’ hall below; at the opposite end is either a similar 
passage or else a secret chamber. With these exceptions there is nothing in this 
pretty room, with its modern equipment, to suggest either its former appearance, 
or the scenes witnessed within it. Just think: it was here that Ian Dubh the 
usurper, after assassinating his cousin Donald, the tenth chief, and his three 
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nephews, despatched a whole party of people seated at his board; thus giving a 
new version of the proverb, ‘‘ Fair and false, as a Campéel/.” The circumstances 
were these:—An Argyll force, having landed at Roag, to take possession of 
the Dunvegan property on behalf of the Earl of Argyll, guardian of the heiress 
Mary MacLeod (the me of the four Marys), was met at Kilmuir by Ian and 
his staff, and, after confabulation held, eleven of the gentlemen were invited to 
the Castle. At table the guests sat alternately between Ian’s friends; and the 
feast proceeded harmoniously enough until, towards the end, a cup of blood 
was set before every Campbell, who was at the same moment dirked by the 
Macleod next him. And you have only to open the farther door, and squeeze 
yourself through an opening twenty-one inches wide, just outside it, and enter the 
rude upper dungeon, with its rough vaulted roof and a square hole in the floor 
gaping down into the depths of the lower dungeon, to see where Ian lodged 
his brothers, and some of the leading men of the clan, till they had all sworn 
allegiance to him; enabling him to retain his ill-gotten possession until, after many 
years, he was surprised by the sudden return of the rightful chief, ‘Tormod, from 
France, when he dashed out of the sea gate and escaped to Ireland, but presently 
met his deserts. 

As for Tormod, he went to work on a more extensive scale. Resolving, with 
the promptitude of a Jehu, that there should be no more bother about the 








Fairy Room, showing newel stairs. 


succession, he gave orders for a clean sweep of Ian’s kin; and accordingly nine 
brothers and sisters of the usurper, with all their families, were simultaneously 
slaughtered at his command. 


From the summit of the Watch-tower, reached from this direction, a romantic 
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picture presents itself on a still evening, when the sun sinks his red-hot disc just 
off Dunvegan Head, and, nearer at hand, the darkening back of Gairbh Island 
mirrors itself in the unruffled water; and the calls of blackbirds, gulls, cuckoos, 
terns, and mergansers, make a striking and unusual combination of bird-music. 
And the picture loses nothing in interest supposing Dunvegan’s lord has been 
prevailed upon good-naturedly to don the old accoutrements, occupy the battlemented 























View from Drawing-room, looking down to Sea Gate 


foreground, and, fier comme un Ecossais, throw against the sky those three eagle- 
plumes which none but a chief may wear, 

In the corridor, between the Keep and the South Tower, among other things 
is some old chain armour fished up out of the loch; the claymore of Norman 
Macleod (of Bernera), who raised a thousand men, and led the clan at the battle 


of Worcester, where the majority fell; also that symbol of the subjection of the 
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Isles, Rorie More’s two-handed sword. The early career of this redoubtable chief 
was spent in keeping alive a feud long existent concerning the northern extremity 
of Skye. According to certain charters (1500-1510), the bailliery of ‘Troternish had 
been vested in three different persons, the natural result being that there occurred 
perpetual engagements between the rival claimants—Dunvegan, Lewis, and Sleat : 
alike in the time of Crotach; of the next chief, Tormod; and of his second son, 
Rorie—in the latter case the feud becoming intensified through Rorie’s sister 
being ill-treated by her husband, Donald Gorm Macdonald. With such ferocity 
and revengefulness was the fray sustained, that the Privy Council was compelled to 
interfere, and endeavour to introduce some sort of order into the isles, before the 
clans in question were completely ruined. To this end, in 1608, all the island 
lords had to meet the Commissioners at Aros, and were required to give up their 














Alister Crotach's Tomb in Rodel Church. 


strongholds to the Heralds, renounce all claims to jurisdiction, obey the laws, 
destroy their fleets of galleys, and no longer use two-handed swords, but only 
single-handed swords and targets. Upon their rather demurring to have their 
wings clipped in such wholesale fashion, they were beguiled on to the King’s 
ship, Moon, “to hear a sermon” ; except Rorie alone, who, reluctant to be edified, 
wisely stopped ashore, and so saved himself the imprisonment undergone by the 
others, at Dumbarton and Stirling, as hostages for the good behaviour of their clans. 

The next year there followed the Statutes of Iona, whereby the personal 
attendants of the chiefs were strictly limited in number; and, “in consequence of 
the inordinate love of wine and agua vita being the cause of the inhumanity and 
barbarity practised,” itinerant wine-sellers were put down, and all wine required 
(limited in annual quantity—in Macleod’s case to four tuns) was to be imported 
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direct from the mainland, 
though the chiefs might 
still distil agua to their 
| hearts’ content ; Sabbaths 
were to be observed ac- 
| cording to the discipline 
| of the Reformed Kirk ; and 
every man who owned 
sixty head of cattle was 
henceforth to put his chil- 
dren to school in the 
Lowlands, to learn English. 
These statutes the chiefs 
bound themselves faithfully 
to observe; Donald Gorm 
and Rorie becoming friends 
the next day, condoning 
their mutual murders, 
slaughters, spulzies, and 
raisings of fire, and 








| agreeing to “live here- 
| after in Christian peace 
| and society” —a_ novel 

experience for both ! 
Then, in 1616, instead 





| 

| of ranging about from one 

| to another of their various 

| fortresses, each chief was 

| to reside at a_ specified 
house, about which he 
was to make “ policie and 





planting,” also taking the 

ere : = ' home farm into his own 
Old armour and swords, “ s 

hands, “to the effect he 





might be exercised and eschew idleness.” Imagine Rorie, ever a fighter, pottering 
about among his stots and oats! If he ever did such a thing, how he must have 
longed for his lost birlinns, and just one fight more with the Macdonalds! 
He was succeeded by his sen, Ian More, who found himself robbed of the tax 
hitherto imposed on fishing-boats plying within his bounds. He was evidently one 
of the good chiefs of the clan, since he was termed “ Lot in Sodom,” which 
looks as if the outer islands were hardly what they should have been, in spite of 
the various statutes. Presently there came Ian Breac, ‘‘the model Highland 
gentleman,” who kept harper, piper, and fool at Dunvegan ; and whose bard was 
the famous Mary MacLeod, recalled from Mull, whither she had been banished for 
composing ballads to Rorie’s third son instead of reserving her minstrelsy for her 
chief. Ian set about restoring the castle, but without being able to carry out his 
schemes. His arms (impaled with those of his wife, daughter of Sir James 
Macdonald of Sleat) are now over the front door; the Danish /riskele (legs of 
Man), flying fizures, horse and hound, and sea-monster-like supporters, rather 
smacking of the wild Norwegian, and giving the achievement a breezy, sea-kingly 


appearance, 


BCR: 
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The present Dining-room—the Drawing-room where Johnson discussed men and 
affairs, and Boswell took his dish of tea—is not quite what it then was, the 
corridor having been since built at the back. A conspicuous picture here is one 
of Norman, nineteenth chief, usually known as “The Wicked Man,” partly through 
his having run through £60,o00 accumulated during his minority, and left the 
estate £50,000 in debt, in consequence of which Harris and Glenelg had to 
go; partly through his share in the Lady Grange affair, and also through his 
encouraging Prince Charlie to come over, but refusing him aid, and ultimately 
fighting on the other side. ‘To add to his other crimes, he “took a fancy to a 
pretty girl”; inviting his wife (Janet Macdonald, from whom he was separated) 
back to Dunvegan, and then, as is said, starving her to death in order to marry 
the charmer. He was on intimate terms with Rob Roy; and it is noticeable that 
his portrait shows him dressed in Rob Roy tartan. 

Of a different stamp altogether was his grandson, afterwards General Norman 
MacLeod, whose picture is by Raeburn. Along with Colonel MacLeod of Talisker, 
he had been called in by the “Wicked Man” to do what he could with the tenants 
whose rents had been increased, to raise funds. They were losing all sense of 
feudalism since the Disarming Act, and contemplating emigration; and in his 
memoirs he describes how ‘terrible we found it to decide between justice to our 
family, and the distresses of a tenantry who had lost a third of their cattle the 
previous winter.” But he had his reward. His consideration won the heart of the 











The Dining-room. 


clan; hardly any one emigrated, and he reinstated the patriarchal idea: in which 
respect he was well imitated afterwards by his grandson, who dwelt among his own 
people, arranging things for them when almost ruined by the famine in 1845, 
and then having to go forth and shift for himself, until appointed to an office in 
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the Queen’s 
Household: 
and hisexample, 





again, has been 
so faithfully fol- 
lowed by his 
son, the twenty- 
third chief, that 
no name now 
stands higher in 
Hebridean — 
one may say 
Highland— 
esteem than that 
of MacLeod of 
MacLeod. 

To return to 
the General. 











Crofters’ huts at Obbe. On succeeding, 
his mother (the 


daughter of Brodie of Brodie, Lyon King—his portrait is in the billiard-room) 
and his sisters came to live with him; and one of those sisters used subse- 
quently to recall how Johnson’s fire refused to burn, and he must needs go 
out into the courtyard to get some peat for it, so making his cold worse; much to 
the amusement of her mother, who went to see how he was getting on, and found 
him a ludicrous object, “with his wig inside out, the back to the front, to keep 
his head warm.” Presently the Doctor’s sage advice to “keep to the Rock” 
proved impracticable. ‘I found myself,” writes the General, “ without any hope 
of extinguishing the debts, or ever emerging from poverty and _ obscurity ; 
and I had the torment of seeing my mother and sisters immured with me.” 
Accordingly he went for a soldier; raising the second Battalion of the 42nd, 
accompanying it to India, and defeating ‘Tippoo (who gave him a_ sword, still 
here, minus its jewels), and eventually becoming Commander-in-chief of the 
Malabar army. 

The “Rock” is by no means so isolated as was the case then. From these 
windows, looking across, the loch might be a small inland lake, but there is 
frequently something to enliven it: either the daily steamer appears for a moment 
and then vanishes, or smacks seek shelter, or some dainty yacht drops in, like 
the one which brought Mr. Black, to go- into raptures, in White Wings, over the 
other Raeburn, the General’s second wife; or at least there will be the castle 
fisherman so patiently plying his bootless calling that it would be sheer charity to 
wave the flag and secure him a bite. 

The bedroom, where Rorie was lulled by this cascade, is in the base of 
Alister Crotach’s tower. The story above forms the Fairy Room, where the flag 
was stored; the fairies at present occupying it, as their sitting-room, being the 
daughters of the house. At one end is a modern entrance, at the other an 
opening off the newel stairs; and since it was here that Scott was quartered, he 
was certainly fortunate in having his slumbers undisturbed. 

Beyond the Castle precincts, southward, is Kilmuir churchyard, with some 
fearful and wonderful family vault-enclosures, like pounds; also with an obelisk 
erected by the notorious Simon, Lord Lovat, over the grave of his father, who 
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died at Dunvegan when visiting his brother-in-law; the son, “to show posterity 
his affection for his mother’s kindred, the brave MacLeods, choosing rather to 
leave his father’s bones with them than carry them away to Lovat.” Just beyond 
this churchyard stands the Dunvegan Hotel, on that road to Portree which offers 
an alternative route, for any who would wish to visit the neighbourhood, but 
without the long passage from Oban. 

Within a walk, eastward, is the Temple of Anaitis, discoursed upon by 
Boswell, still awaiting the attention ot some competent antiquarian; destined 
to be more fortunate in his digging, let us trust, than the lady who unearthed, 
near here, a lately buried gipsy’s child, when investigating some supposed monument 
of the past. 

Some monuments of the past MacLeods being at Harris, ship was taken 
for Rodel. After calling at Stein, Ardmore is soon reached, with Trumpan at 
its back, memorable in island story. At Trumpan some MacLeods were in 
church. Nothing being sacred to a Macdonald, the building was fired, and 
all its occupants put to the sword except one woman who escaped. But the 
hostile keels had been sighted. The invaders, cut off from their boats, had to 
fight it out to their last man; a stone wall being turned over upon them, as cairn 
for their slain bodies. 

Then, coastwise, round the low dark point of Waternish, and another call at 
Vig ; after which follows that crossing to the Long Island which is such a formidable 
business in hard weather. On nearing Harris, the object of our visit stands out, 
at the base of one of the bare grey hills; where also formerly stood the island 
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residence of the lord. It was here that Rorie held revel on a night in 1601 with 
his vassals, after carrying fire and sword to ‘Troternish, “sparing no living thing,” 
and having his own country near the Coolins raided in return by the Macdonalds. 
On the night in question a party of the latter were taking news of their success 
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to their chief, when they were swept across the Minch before the storm. Perhaps 
Scott had the incident in mind, when he wrote :— 
‘* When, if a hope of safety rest, 
Tis on the sacred name of guest 


Who seeks for shelter, storm-distress’d, 
Within a chieftain’s hall.” 


At any rate, it was a night when Rorie swore he would not refuse refuge to his 
worst enemy ; and so he was easily prevailed upon by his piper Macrimmon, who 
had a friend aboard, to admit the strangers. The crew were accordingly taken in, 
entertainment was provided, and an outhouse improvised for their rest. But, 
warily suspicious, at midnight Macrimmon secretly reported change of wind ; and 
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hardly had the Macdonalds got afloat before seeing their dormitory in flames ; 
their piper acknowledging the amenities of MHarris by promptly striking up 
The MacLeods are disgraced, to the fury of those ashore, at learning the birds 
had flown. 

In the small church are three recumbent effigies, and two recessed tombs ; that 
of Alister Crotach on a scale of unexpected grandeur. It was fashioned during his 
lifetime, and bears date 1528. 

There appear to be no ruins remaining of the monastery founded here by one 
of Crotach’s predecessors, to which the church was attached; nor indeed anything 
else tempting one to linger; therefore a visit was paid to Obbe, with its archipelago 
of islets, and its clusters of crofters’ huts. 

The huts are very small and low; but one that was entered contained three 
rooms. In the middle of the central living-room was the open hearth, prehistorically 
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interesting ; beyond this room, 
to left, was the sleeping-room, so 
crammed with beds that no floor 
was visible; to right a_ back 
kitchen, furnished with _ pots, 
chickens, peat, and lumber. 
Everything within seemed black, 
as well might be; for though a 
hole in the roof over the hearth, 
and another in a corner under the 
eaves, and the open door, between 
them carried off much of the 
smoke, enough remained behind 
to irritate nose and eyes, unless 
to the manner born. 

The women are a_ stalwart 
breed ; even the elder ones show 
remarkable — sprightliness, when 
scampering up a hillside, jabbering 
Gaelic at their errant orange- and 
tabby-coloured cows. They are, 
of course, adepts at everything 
connected with wool, including §='—-——————-—— 
the colouring of it with simple, margate ef Ce Caney. 
natural dyes. ‘They seem also to 
take their full share of all work that has to be done; not that this can be 
excessive, one would imagine, seeing that on the following morning, a_ lovely 
spring day, at one hamlet no living creature was to be seen till eight o'clock, 
at which hour sleepy half-clad urchins began to peep out at their cabin doors. 

Returning to Rodel, the impatience of a Boswell would be out of place. The 
soft, enervating air of these regions, as the good people of Obbe evidently find, 
tends to repose and resignation: to the resignation of a Johnson, sitting down to 
write A/s letter of thanks, “on the margin of the sea, waiting for a boat.” 
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HERE is a desolation that no natural scene has power to invoke. The 
labour of Nature’s thousand forces upon earth’s face may awaken awe before 
their enduring record, but can conjure no sense of sorrow ; for high mountains, 

huge waste places and rivers calling shall make us feel small enough, not sad. 
But cast into the vast theatre some stone that marks a man’s grave, some ruined 
aboriginal hut or roofless cottage, some hypeethral meeting-place or arena of deserted 
human activity, and emotions rise to accentuate the scene. Henceforth the desert 
is peopled with ghosts of men and women long dust; and their hopes and 
ambitions, their triumphs and griefs glimmer out of dream pictures and tune the 
beholder to a sentiment of mournfulness. 

Such a scene on a scale unusually spacious may be found in the central waste 
and fastness of Devon. Upon Dartmoor, where peat marshes stretch, all ribbed 
with black peat cuttings, between the arms of Dart, where Higher White Tor 
rises northward and the jagged summits of lesser peaks slope southerly to 
Crockern—the Stannators’ court-house in old time—there lies a strange congeries 
of modern buildings rotting into dust and rust at the song of a stream. Even 
the lonely grove of fir and larch that shields these ruins is similarly passing to 
decay ; but many trees still flourish there, and under the shadows of them, or 
upon the banks of the Cherry-brook that winds in the midst and babbles its way 
to the mother-river, stand scattered remains of a considerable factory. Now only 
a snipe drums or a plover mews plaintively, where some short years ago was great 
hum and stir of business and a colony of men engaged upon most dangerous 
toil. Rows of whitewashed buildings still peep from the dark grove or stud those 
undulating hillocks that tend moorwards beyond it. ‘Tall grey chimneys rise here 
and there, and between certain shattered buildings, linking the same_ together, 
great water-wheels appear. ‘These from their deep abodes thrust forth shattered 
spokes and crooked limbs and claws. ‘They slumber half in gloom, like fossil 
monsters partially revealed. Deep from their dilapidated jaws gleams up the slime 
of unclean creatures; moss hides the masses of their putrefied bones ; huge liver- 
worts clothe their decay, and hart’s-tongue ferns loll from their cracks and clefts, 
and thrive in the eternal twilight beneath them. Once twin pairs of grinders 
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turned here, and the last aspect of these is even more uncouth than that of the 
water-wheels that drove them. ‘Their roofs are blown away and the rollers beneath 
are cased in rust and moss. Willows and grasses and the flowers of the waste 
flourish above their ruins; broom, dock, rush, choke the old watercourses ; 
crowfoot mantles the stagnant pools that remain; and all is chaos, wreck and 
collapse. For here spreads the scene of a human failure, the grave of an 
unsuccessful enterprise. Its secret may still be read in dank strips of old 
proclamations hanging upon notice-boards within the ruins, and telling that men 
made gunpowder here; but those precautions necessary to establish the factory 
upon a site remote from any populous district, indirectly achieved its ruin. Profits 
were swallowed by the cost of carriage from a situation so inaccessible; and 
probably dynamite also arose with augmented strength to lessen the value of 
powder. Yet, while this latter explosive has superseded the other for many 
uses, gunpowder still holds its own where certain minerals are concerned. ‘The 
gelatine smashes like a fiend; our old blasting powder rips like a workman, 
and consequently breaks out valuable stone to better purpose. So, at least, the 
Moor-men declare. 

At gloaming of an autumn day one living thing only moved amid the ruins 
of the old powder mills, and he felt no emotion in presence of that scene, for it 
was the playground of his life; his eyes had opened within a few score yards of 
it. Young David Daccombe knew every hole and corner of the various workshops, 
and had his own different goblin names for the quaint tools still lumbering many a 
rotting floor and the massive machinery, left as not worth cost of removal. Mystery 
lurked in countless dark recesses, and Davey had made secret discoveries too— 
tremendous, treasured wonders hidden within the labyrinths of these crumbling 
mills, and shared with none. 

But at this moment all things were forgotten before a supreme and new 
experience. ‘The boy had just caught his first trout, and a little fingerling fish now 
flapped and gasped out its life under his admiring eyes. Davey was a plain child, 
with a narrow brow and hard mouth. Through his. mother he came of old 
Plymouth stock that rumour hinted was poisoned at the source. “ What be bred 
in the bone——” folks said, and shook their heads behind the backs of Davey’s 
parents, 

Now he smelt the trout, patted it, chuckled over his capture, then casting 
down an osier rod, with its hook and a disgorged worm half way up the gut, he 
prepared to rush home and display his triumph to his mother. As he climbed 
up from the stream and reached a little bridge that crossed it, his small face 
puckered into a fear, for he heard himself called harshly, knew the voice, and felt 
little love for the speaker. 

Out of the deepening gloom under the fir trees a young man appeared with a 
gun under his arm. 

“Be that you, Davey, an’ did I see a rod? If so, I'll break it in pieces, I 
warn ’e, Fishin’ season ended last Saturday, an’ here’s the keeper’s awn brother 
poachin’. A nice thing!” 

“Oh, Dick! I’ve catched one! First ever I really catched. Won’t mother 
be brave an’ glad to eat ’un? Ban’t very big, but a real trout. I be just takin’ 
it along home.” 

“You'll do no such thing, you little rascal. Give it up to me this instant 
moment, or else I’ll make you.” 

Richard Daccombe approached and towered over his brother, It was easy to 
see that they were near of kin, 
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“ Please, Dick—just this wance—'tis awnly a li'l tiny feesh—first ever I took 
too. An’ I swear I'll not feesh no more—honour bright. Please— cause mother 
never won't believe I ackshually catched one if her doan’t see it.” 

“Give it to me, or I'll take it, I tell you, you dirty little thief.” 

Davey’s lip went down. ‘“’Tis a damn cruel shame. You’m always against 
‘me. I wish you was dead, I do. I never knawed no chap in all my days what 
have got such a beast of a brother as I have.” 


“Give up that 





—— feesh, else Ill throw 
you in the river, you 
lazy lil good - for- 
nought.” 

“You’m a gert 
bully,” began the 
boy; then he fell 
upon a happy 
thought, and braced 





himself to sacrifice 
his most treasured 
secret. ‘To let it go 
into his brother’s 
keeping was bad, .but 
anything seemed 
better than that his 
first trout should be 
lost to him. 

“Look ’e here, 
Richard,” he _ said, 
“will ’e let me keep 
this feesh if I tell ’e 
something terrible 
coorious *bout these 
auld mills ?” 

ine keeper 
laughed sourly. “A 
lot more you’m likely 
to knaw "bout ’em 
than I do!” 

‘“Ess fay, I do. 

"Tis a wonnerful 

secret as I found 
_! out all to myself, an’ 
“Give it to me, or I'll take it, | tell you, you dirty little thief.’” never yet told to a 











single soul. It comes 

in my games—my Robinson Crusoe game; but I never play that wi’ any other 
chap—not even they Bassett bwoys from Postbridge. I be only living soul as 
knaws; an’ I'll tell you if you'll let me keep my feesh.” 

“What’s this mazin’ secret, then?” 

* You'll swear?” 

“Ess, if the thing be any good.” 

“Good! I should just reckon ’twas good. Come an’ see for yourself—J was 
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awful ‘feared at first. Now I doan’t care nothin’, an’ many a time I’ve took great 
bits, an’ lighted ‘em, an’ seen ’em go off ‘ pouf!’” 

He led the way to a low building with a dull red roof. It was windowless, 
but had a door that swung at the will of the wind. ‘lhis erection was lined 
inside with matchboarding, and it contained a board of regulations that prohibited 
all metal within the shed. Even a nail in a boot was unlawful. 

“Tis Number Four Case House—used once for storing powder,” said Richard 
Daccombe ; “that’s a pile of sulphur theer in the corner.” 

“ Ess, but theer’s more’n you can see, Dick. Look here. Another floor lies 
under this, though nobody minded that, I reckon, else they’d have took what’s 
theer.” 

Davey moved two boards, and beneath them—dry and sound as when there 
deposited—he revealed some tons of black blasting powder. His brother started, 
swore in sudden concern, hastened from the building, and, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, carefully extinguished it. ‘hen he returned and accosted Davey. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me about this before, you little fool ?” 

“Why for should 1? “Iwas my gert secret. But you'll not let it out, will 
you, Dick? If chaps comed to hear, they’d steal every* atom for blasting the 
moor stone.” 

This Richard knew very well. 

“Tl be dumb, and mind that you are,” he said. “And no more playing 
games with gunpowder. You might have blowed the whole country-side to glory. 
Keep away in future. If I catch you within a hunderd yards of this case house, 
I'll lather you.” 

“Finding be keeping,” answered Davey indignantly. 

“Perhaps ‘tis; an’ might be right. You’ve heard me. That powder’s mine 
henceforth.” 

Davey knew his brother pretty well, but such injustice made him gasp. His 
small brains worked quickly, and remembering that Richard’s business on the 
rabbit warren took him far from the powder mills, the boy held his peace. 

This silence, however, angered the bully more than words. ‘They moved 
homeward together, and the elder spoke again. 

“Now you can just fork out that trout, and be quick about it.” 

“You promised on your honour!” cried Davey. 

** Promises doan’t hold wi’ poachers.” 

They were walking from the valley to their home ; and the younger, seeing the 
farmhouse door not two hundred yards distant, made a sudden bolt in hope to 
reach his mother and safety before Dick could overtake him. But the man’s long 
legs soon caught up with Davey. He was collared and violently flung to the 
ground. 

“Would you, you whelp?” 

A blow upon the side of the head dazed the child, and before he could recover 
or resist, his brother had thrust a rough hand into Davey’s pocket, dragged there- 
from the little trout, and stamped it to pulp under his heel. 

“'There—now you go home-along in front of me, you young dog. I'll teach you!” 

The boy stood up, muddy, dishevelled, shaking with rage. His eyes shone 
redly in the setting sunlight ; he clenched his little fists, and his frame shook. 

“Wait!” he said slowly, with passion strong enough for the moment to arrest 
his tears. “ Wait till I be ‘grawed up. ‘Then ’twill be my turn, an’ I'll do ’e all 
the ill ever I can. You’m a cowardly, cruel devil to me always, an’ I swear I'll 
pay you back first instant I be strong enough to do it!” 
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‘Get in the house an’ shut your rabbit-mouth, or I'll give ’e something to 
swear for,” answered the keeper. 

Then his great loss settled heavily upon Davey’s soul, and he wept and went 
home to his mother. 


rT. 


RicHARD DaccoMbeE visited the little bridge over Cherry-brook yet again after his 
supper; and in a different mood, beside a different companion, he sat upon the 
granite parapet. Darkness, fretted with white moonlight, was under the fir-trees ; 
the Moor stretched dimly to the hills in one wan, featureless waste ; an owl cried 
from the wood, and one shattered chimney towered ghostly grey over the 
desolation. Quaint black ruins, like hump-backed giants, dotted the immediate 
distance, and the river twinkled and murmured under the moon, while Dick’s pipe 
glowed, and _a girl’s soft voice sounded at his elbow. 

“Sweetheart,” she said, “why be you so hard with Davey ?” 

“ Leave that, Jane,” he answered. “’”Tis mother has been at you—as if I didn’t 
know. Little twoad’s all the better for licking.” 

“He’s so small, and you’m so big. He do hate you cruel, an’ your mother’s 
sore driven between you.” 

“Mother’s soft. ‘The child would grow up a dolt if ’twasn’t for me.” 

“Yet you had no brother to wallop you, Dick.” 

*‘Faither was theer, wasn’t he? I call to mind his heavy hand, and always 
shall. But if you mean I be a dolt, say it.” 

“Us all knaw you’m cleverest man this side of Plymouth.” 

“Drop it, then, an’ tell of something different.” 

Jane Stanberry did as she was bid: her arms went round Dick’s neck, and 
her lips were pressed against his face. To the girl he represented her greatest 
experience. Orphaned as a tender child, she had come to Cross Ways farm, in 
the lonely valley of the powder mills, and there dwelt henceforth with her mother’s 
kinswoman, Mary Daccombe. 

The establishment was small, and a larger company had not found means to 
subsist upon the hungry new-takes and scanty pasture-lands of Cross Ways. 
Jonathan Daccombe and his wife, with two hinds, here pursued the hard business 
of living. Richard was in private service as keeper of White Tor rabbit warren, 
distant a few miles from his home; and he divided his time between the farm 
and a little hut of a single chamber, perched in the lonely scene of his occupation. 
Of other children the Daccombes had none living save Davey, though two 
daughters and another son entered into life at Cross Ways, pined through brief 
years there, and so departed. The churchyard, as Jonathan Daccombe cynically 
declared, had been a good friend to him. 

Jane was a deep-breasted, rough-haired girl of eighteen. She possessed pale 
blue eyes, a general large-featured comeliness, and a simple, light-hearted nature 
that took life without complaining; and she held herself much blessed in the 
affection of her cousin Richard. ‘Talk of marriage for them was in the air, but 
it depended upon an increase of wage for Dick, and his master seemed little 
disposed to generosity. 

The bridge by night was a favourite meeting and parting place for the lovers, 
because young Daccombe’s work in late autumn took him much upon the Moor 
after nightfall. The time of trapping was come, and his copper wires glimmered 
by the hundred along those faintly-marked rabbit runs, familiar to experienced eyes 
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alone. These he tended from dusk till dawn, and slept between the intervals of 
his labour within the little hut already mentioned. 

A topic more entertaining than the child Davey now arose; and Jane, whose 
spirit was romantic, with a sort of romance not bred of her wild home, speculated 
upon a coming event that promised some escape from the daily monotony of life 
at Cross Ways. 

“To-morrow he'll actually come,” she said. “I’ve put the finishing touches to 
his room to-day. What will he be like, Dick?” 





“«* Sweetheart,’ she said, ‘why be you so hard with Davey ?’” 


“T mind the chap a few years back-along playing football to Tavistock. A well- 
set-up youth, ’bout my size, or maybe bigger in the bone. An’ he could play 
football, no doubt. In fact, a great hand at sporting of all sorts; but work-—not 
likely! Why for should he? He'll have oceans of money when his faither dies.” 

“Your mother reckons ’tis all moonshine *bout his coming to Cross Ways to 
learn farming. She says that he’m sent here to keep him out of mischief—for 
same reason as powder-mills was set here, ‘cause ’pon Dartymoor the Dowl’s self 
would be hard put to it to make trouble. He'll ride about, an’ hunt an’ shoot, 
for sartain. But he won’t never take sensible to work—so your mother reckons,” 
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‘Maybe he won't; but faither be going to get two pound a week by him; so 
what he does ban’t no great odds so long as he bides.” 

“Would you call him a genleman ?” 

‘Gentle is as gentle does. Us shall see.” 

Wi’ book-larnin’, no doubt ?” 

“Little enough, I fancy. Nought but a fool goes farmin’ in these days.” 

“Yet ’tis our hope, I’m sure,” objected Jane. “ Please God, Dick, us will be 
able to take a little farm down in the country some day —won’t us ?” 

“In the country—yes; but not ’pon this wilderness.” 

There was silence between them again, while the owl hooted and the river 
scattered silver in the rushes and babbled against the granite bridge. 

“Wonder what colour the chap’s eyes be, Dick?” 

“They'll be black if I hear much more about him,” he answered shortly. 
“For T’ll darken both first day he comes here—just to show how we stand.” 

“You're jealous afore you’ve seed him!” 
*An’ you're a blamed sight too curious to see him. Best drop him. He won’t 
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be nought to you, I s’pose?” 

“How can you be so sharp, Dick? Ban’t it natural a gal what leads such a 
wisht life as me should think twice of a new face—an’ a gen’leman too?” 

* Anthony Maybridge have got one enemy afore he shows his nose here; and 
you’re to thank for it.” 

Jane laughed. “Then I know what to expect when we’m married, I s’pose. 
But no call for you to be afeared! If he was so butivul as Angel Gabriel he’d be 
nought to me. Kiss me same as I kissed you just now.” 

But Dick was troubled. His clay pipe also drew ill, and he dashed it into 
the water. ‘‘Damn kissing!” he said; “I’m sick of it. Get home, an’ let me 
go to work.” 

“The young man will like you better than me, when all’s said, dear heart ; for 
you'll give him best sport of anybody in these parts.” 

He grunted, and left her without more words ; while she, familiar with his sulky 
moods, showed no particular regret. To the hills he strode away, and the misty 
marshes swallowed up sight of him, while he threaded his road through the bogs, 
climbed great stony slopes under the hill-top, and reached his warren. But bad 
fortune stuck close to Richard that night, for of two fine rabbits snared since 
sundown, nothing remained but the heads. 

Foxes, however, are sacred upon Dartmoor, even in the warrens; though, if 
evil language could have hurt them, it must have gone ill with a vixen and _ five 
brave cubs, whose home was hard by in the granite bosom of White ‘Tor. 


Ill. 


ANTHONY MAaybrIDGE arrived at Cross Ways, and amongst the various items of 
his luggage he was only concerned for his gun-case. Mrs. Daccombe greeted the 
youth with old-time courtesy, and her husband soon perceived that the new-comer 
would be a pupil in little more than name. Anthony, indeed, made an energetic 
start, and for the space of a full week resolutely dogged the farmer’s footsteps ; 
but his enterprise sprang from a whim rather than a fixed enthusiasm. On the 
spur of the moment, before various alternatives, he had decided upon farming ; but 
the impulse towards that life waned, and in a month the lad found Richard 
Daccombe’s society much more congenial than that of his taciturn parent. Good 
store of snipe and plover were now upon the Moor, and they drew young 
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Maybridge more surely than the business of manuring hay lands or getting in the 
mangel-wurzel crop. With Dick, indeed, he struck into close fellowship, founded 
on the sound basis ot the gun; and with Jane Stanberry he also became more 
friendly than anybody but herself was aware. Socially, Maybridge stood separated 
from his host by the accident of success alone. Daccombe and Anthony’s father 
were old acquaintances, and the latter, a prosperous nurseryman at ‘Tavistock, 
sometimes fell in with his friend when the hounds met at the powder-mills. 

The boy found Jane sympathetic, and being possessed of a warm heart but no 
intellect to name, he soon revealed to her the true cause of his present life and 
temporary banishment from home. 

“If you can believe it,” he said, when she met him returning from a day with 
the snipe in the bogs,—‘“‘if you can believe it, I shall be surprised. I always 














‘With Dick, indeed, he struck into close fellowship, founded on the sound basis of the gun.” 


thought a man ought to look up to women as the soul of truth and all that. I 
was engaged—secretly ; and there was another chap I hardly knew by sight even; 
and that girl was playing with me—like you play with a hooked fish, the only 
difference being she didn’t want to land me. In fact, I was the bait, if you 
understand such a blackguard thing, and she fished with me and caught the -other 
chap. I could mention names, but what’s the use ?” 

“How horrid!” said Jane. “I’m sure I’d very much rather not know 
who ’twas.” 

“Well, anyway the other chap took the bait. And the moment she got him 
she threw me over. After we were engaged, mind you! And the rum thing is, 
looking at it from a mere worldly point of view, that I shall be worth tons more 
money than that chap ever will be.” 

“She didn’t really care about you, then,” 
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“T suppose not, though I would have taken my dying oath she did. And 
after the frightful blow of being chucked, I tried to hide the effect, but couldn’t, 
owing to going right off my feed—especially breakfasts. _My mother spotted that, 
and taxed me with being ill—a thing I never have been in my life. So I had to 
confess to her what a frightful trial ’d been through, and she told the governor.” 

“I’m sure they must have been very sad about it, for your sake.” 

* Not half as much as you would have thought; though many chaps have 
been utterly smashed up body and soul and gone into a consumption of the lungs 
for less. But it came as a bit of a shock to my people, because, you see, I’d 
never mentioned it, and—well, the girl was in a tobacconist’s shop, and my 
governor hates tobacco; which made it worse, though very unfair it should. 
Anyway it shows what girls are.” 

“And shows what fathers are, seemingly. 

“Yes; though how my governor, whose grandfather himself .went out working 
in other people’s gardens, could object to a girl who had pluck enough to earn 
her own living, I don’t know. I had a furious row about it, until he pointed out 
that, as she had chucked me, it was not much good quarrelling with him about 
her. Which was true. Nobody but you has really understood what a knock- 
down thing it was. I’m an atheist now—simply owing to that woman: I don’t 
believe in a single thing. I said all girls were the same till I met you. Still, 
I feel as bitter as a lemon when I think much about it. But you're different, I 
can see that.” 

“You'll feel happier come presently.” 

“T am happier already—in a way, because I find all women are not like that. 
You and Mrs. Daccombe have done me a lot of good, especially you.” 

“Sure I be gay and proud to think so,” said Jane. 

“To promise and then change! Why, it’s contrary to human nature, I should 
think,” declared the ingenuous Anthony. 

But Jane Stanberry did not reply ; she had reached a point in her own experi- 
ence of life that indicated the possibility of such a circumstance. 

Young Maybridge was pleasant to see, and, as cynical chance would seine it, 
his gifts, “both physical and mental, were of a sort to shine conspicuous from the 
only contrast at hand. Dick Daccombe had a face of true Celtic cast, that might 
have been handsome, but was spoiled by an expression generally surly and always 
mean. His character became more distrustful and aggressive as he grew older, 
and the suspicious nature of him looked specially ill before Anthony’s frankness 
and simplicity. The latter was fair, with open, Saxon type of countenance. His 
good temper overcame all Richard’s jealousy from the first, but the keeper envied 
Anthony’s extra inch and a half of height and greater weight of shoulder, though 
he himself was the closer knit of the two. 

For a period of weeks all went well between the young men, and _ their 
increasing intimacy argued ill for Anthony’s progress towards practical knowledge in 
agriculture. This Jonathan Daccombe ur lerstood, but held it no concern of his. 
It happened that the farmer came home one day just in time to see his son and 
his pupil departing from Cross Ways to: ether. An expression of contempt touched 
with slight amusement lighted his grey face, and he turned to Jane Stanberry, who 
stood at the door. 

“Like the seed ’pon stony ground,” he said. ‘“Comed up wi’ a fine blade 
an’ full o’ nature, then withered away, ‘cause there wasn’t no good holding stuff 
behind. A farmer! However, there’s no call he should be. He’m here to learn 
to forget, not to farm.” 
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“He is forgetting so fast as he can,” declared the girl. “ He’s got nought to 
say nowadays ‘bout the wickedness of women and such-like; an’ he went to 
church wi’ mother an’ me ’essterday to Postbridge, an’ singed the psalms an’ 
hymns wi’ a fine appetite, I’m sure. His voice be so deep as a cow when 
he uplifts it.” 

“JT reckon he’m getting over his trouble too quick for my liking,” answered 
Mr. Daccombe. “My bird will be off some fine mornin’ when shooting be over, 
and theer’s nought more for him to kill.” 

Meantime, while Jane spoke with admiration of Anthony’s good qualities, and 
Richard’s mother heard her indignantly, the young man _ himself was_ similarly 
angering another member of the Daccombe family. Now he stood with Dick 
upon the lofty crown of Higher White ‘Tor, and watched a flock of golden plover 
newly come to their winter quarters from some northern home. They flew and 
cried at a great height above the marshes, wheeled and warped in the clear blue 
of a December sky; and when simultaneously they turned, there was a flash as 
of a hundred little stars, where the sunlight touched the plumage of their breasts 
and under-wings. But they were bound for a region beyond the range of the 
sportsmen who watched them; soon, indeed, the birds dwindled into dots, that 
made a great < upon the sky; and as they flew, they constantly renewed 
that figure. 

“Pity,” said Anthony. “Off to the middle of the Moor. Haven’t got a 
shot at a golden plover yet. Miss Jane's favourite bird too, so she says.” 

“No call for you to trouble about that. If she eats all I’ve shot for her, she'll 
do very well.” 

“You're a lucky devil, Dick.” 

“That’s as may be.” 

* Always the way with chaps like you, who never had anything to do but ask 
and get ‘yes’ for an answer. You don’t know when you're well off in these 
parts.” 

Richard laughed without much merriment. ‘ There’s so good fish in the sea 
as ever come out of it,” he said. “Wd not break my heart for any girl.” 

“A chap in love to say such a cold-blooded thing !” 

“We're not all froth and splutter, like you.” 

“Nor yet ice, like you, I should hope. Youre engaged to the prettiest girl 
I’ve ever seen in my life, and the best; and you take it as if it was your right 
instead of your frightfully good luck. It’s only because you don’t know the world 
that you are so infernally complacent about her, Richard. If you knew all that 
I do ” 

The other sneered in a tone of levity. ‘A wonnerful lady’s man you—by all 
accounts! But don’t think I’m afeared of you. Might have been jealous afore 
you comed—not since.” 





Anthony grew red as the dead asphodel foliage under his feet in the bogs. 
“'That’s as much as to say I’m a fool.” 

“Why so? It’s as much as to say you’re honest—that’s all.” 

“That wasn’t what you meant when you spoke. You were laughing because 
you know you are sharper than I am. You may be, but you’re not sharp enough 
to know your luck. You've told me pretty plainly what I am; now I'll tell you 
what you are—a good shot and a good sportsman all round, but no other good 
that I can see. You think a jolly sight too much of yourself to make a good 
husband, anyway. If Jane realised 2 

“Mind your awn business!” thundered out the other, “and keep her name 
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off your tongue henceforward. D’you think I doan’t know her a million times 
better than you do? D’you think us wants lessons from you after all these 
years, you——” 

“JT can make you angry, then, though I am a born fool?” 

“Yes, you can; an’ you damn soon will if you’m not more careful of your 
speech. I doan’t want to take law in my own hands an’ give you a good 
thrashing ; but that I'll do if you touch that matter again. Who are you, to tell 
me my duty to my gal?” 

“As to what you'll do or won't do,” answered Maybridge, growing very rosy 
again, “there’s two sides to that. I'd have asked you to box weeks ago, only 
I’m taller and heavier, and I thought you would think it unsportsmanlike. But 
now—when you please. As for Miss Jane, I shall speak to her, and see her, and 
go to church with her just as often as she'll let me, without asking leave from 
you or anybody. So now you know.” 

Anthony swung off over the Moor, and Richard, pursuing the way to his hut 
on the shoulder of the tor, let the other depart unanswered. This sudden and 
unexpected breach rather pleased the keeper. He had always held Anthony to be 
a fool, and the fact seemed now proved beyond further dispute. It was not until 
he had lived through the loneliness of a long day and night upon the warren 
that the young man viewed his situation differently. Then three harpies—wrath, 
indignation, and a natural jealousy—sprang full-fledged into being, and drove him 
home before them. 

As for Maybridge, smarting under a sense of insult and a worse sense that he 
was not acting very laudably, he strove to excuse himself to his conscience. He 
assured himself many times that Richard Daccombe was wholly unworthy of Jane 
Stanberry in every possible respect. And there came a day when he told her that 
he thought so. 


(70 be concluded next month ). 





























Man's ancestor. Olenelius the trilobite. 


THE EARTH’S EARLIEST INHABITANTS. 
BY PROFESSOR GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. 


ANKIND has ever been as hungry for knowledge about its past as it 
is and ever will be about the possibilities of its future, and there is 
an absorbing fascination in the study of the mysterious fragments which 

tell the story. Even the ancient Greeks commented on the fact that the remains 
of animals, notably those of shell-fish, were to be found imbedded in the rocks ; 
but for a long time the study of such objects seemed altogether idle and 
unprofitable. By some instructors of youth, fossils were regarded as sports of 
nature, mere imitations of living things, fashioned, like crystals, in the mysterious 
prison-house of the earth. By others, the Noachian deluge was considered a 
sufficient explanation: had it not swallowed up created things in one great whirl 
of doom? In the sixteenth century, however, the young soul of the renaissance 
began to ask questions, not merely of human authority, but of the heavens and 
the earth themselves. It was slowly realised that only by observation could we 
grasp the secrets of the world on which we dwell. The stones of the earth were 
thus turned at last, in the hope of spelling out her history. 

Yet few of these earlier scientific observers could have guessed how briet and 
trivial the whole human narrative would prove to be, beside the vast chronicle of 
life upon the globe. Fossils were found to occur in beds of rock, or “strata,” 
laid down one upon the other. No catastrophe, sweeping round the world, could 
have entombed these remains with so much decency and order. The strata were 
seen to be similar to those formed by streams, or lakes, or seas, when they 
deposit, year after year, their burden of mud or sand. ‘The growth of such 
materials is far from rapid, though recent calculations tend to show that, in 
favourable conditions, a foot of rock may be formed in a century, or a thousand 
feet in a hundred thousand years.* Furthermore, it has long been known that 
the stratified series, containing traces of animal life, is of enormous thickness, and 
can be measured, if we choose, in miles. We have not bored vertically through 
it at any one point, since the sediments of successive ages were laid down, now 
in one locality, now in another, as the land and sea changed places during the 
slow “revolutions of the globe.” But the movements that take place in the 

* See Prof. W. J. Sollas, Address to Geological Section of the British Association, 1900. 
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earth’s crust have brought up even the oldest and long-concealed layers to our 
view. Bent and folded, like a crumpled cloth, they rise often in hills or mountain 
chains above the general level of the country. 
Then, by comparing one spot with another— 
the uptilted chalk of Freshwater, the beau- 
tifully contorted limestones and clays of 
Lulworth, the far older limestones of Ingle- 
borough and the Peak, the sandstone ranges 
of southern Ireland, the slates of Ffestiniog 
and Llanberis—we can picture to ourselves 
the stupendous series, rich in life-forms from 
end to end. 

When we find, beneath a great city, the 
layers of broken pottery, the  tesselated 
pavements, the narrow lance-heads of the 
bronze age, the rough flint weapons of a 
still earlier period, we read _ the history, 
recorded without books, which awaits us 
everywhere in the ground. Each stratum, 
marking the soil on which a particular race 
lighted its camp-fires or built its towered 
cities, is indicated by a special series of 
remains. Similarly, life-forms in the past 
have varied; some have become extinct, 
others have developed: by their means, 
successive geological periods may be es- 
tablished, the strata laid down during each 
being characterised by the fossils they 
contain. 





This was the great discovery made known 
by William Smith, most illustrious of land- 
surveyors, in 1799. As a young man, he proved to his scientific associates that 
the fossils in the beds round Bath followed one another in a definite order; by 
1815 he had extended his observations to the whole of England and Wales, 
and produced his famous geological map, showing the boundaries of the principal 
groups of strata. 


Olenellus the trilobite. 
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The names given to these successive of stratified rocks were chosen 
from various characters, and sometimes from localities where the beds were well 
displayed. Professor Sedgwick, in 1835, called the old slaty rocks of North 
Wales “Cambrian,” and this term has been everywhere accepted for the system 
containing the first well-marked assemblage of fossil remains. ‘The Cambrian fauna 
was soon looked on with respect; Mr. Joshua ‘Trimmer thus wrote, in 1841, that, 
in all probability, “in the Cambrian rocks we behold the first appearance of 
organic life upon the surface of our planet.” 

These Cambrian strata—to use the only scale of measurement that we possess-— 
are separated from our own time by deposits some twenty-five miles in thickness. 
It is not probable that all these deposits, which form the basis of our calculation, 
were laid down at the maximum rate of accumulation. Opinions may, then, easily 
differ as to the actual time that has elapsed since the opening of the Cambrian 
period. It must suffice for us to know that this occurred many millions of years 
before man appeared upon the earth. 
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What is the nature of this earliest known fauna, this group of animals that 
seems to bring life at one stroke into the scheme of created things? Sedgwick 
and others in our own islands, and Barrande in Bohemia, showed us, about 1845, 
that a considerable variety of animals existed, even in Cambrian days. The 
Bohemian types were often beautifully preserved, while ours were made out with 
some difficulty from among the squeezed and altered slates of Wales. Corresponding 
beds in the United States, notably in New York and Vermont, yielded many 
additions to the fauna, and the work of Mr. C. D. Walcott, in 1886, made the 
richness of the American strata known throughout the world. 

It became, indeed, necessary to define the base of the Cambrian system. 
Dr. Brégger of Christiania showed, in 1886, that the lowest Cambrian beds were 
marked by the prevalence of a crustacean, a trilobite, already known as Olened//us. 
The ‘Olenellus-zone,” as it is called, came thus to have an immense geological 
interest. Anything found below it would be pre-Cambrian, and would mark a still 
older fauna. Such fossils, when discovered, would bring us even nearer to the 
earliest inhabitants of the globe. 

Viewed from one point, the Cambrian fauna, though millions of years old, 
cannot be regarded as very primitive. Invertebrate life is represented there in 
remarkable variety. We know sponges, like those recorded from South Wales by 























Tre huge scorpion-crab of Silurian times. 
Dr. Hicks; strange dark markings, radially grouped, regarded by Walcott as 
remains of jelly-fish ; corals ; brachiopods, the relatives of which live on as the 
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lamp-shells of to-day, a class still widely distributed from the equator to the poles ; 
and molluscan shell-fish belonging to all our modern groups. We also find worms 
and crustacea, the latter including the trilobites, a group now entirely extinct. 

The molluscan shells were, however, decidedly rare ; the far humbler brachio-pods 
were abundant. Limpets occurred, it is true, but even these differed slightly 
from existing types. Most of the Cambrian kinds of animals, considered critically, 
cannot be precisely paralleled with the genera of the present day. Yet the fauna 
was by no means an obscure one, if we try to regard it from the point of view 
of a thoughtful periwinkle or a retrospective shrimp. From a vertebrate aspect, 
on the other hand, its deficiencies are surprising and predominant. 

The Cambrian trilobites, ruling with undisputed sway, founded families marked 
by great variety of form. The tiny-Agnostus, sightless, and with only two body- 
segments between the head-shield and the tail-piece, is found side by side with 





The primeval forest. 


Paradoxides, which possessed compound eyes and sixteen to twenty body-segments, 
and which attained a length of about two feet. Even at the base of the system, 
in the true Olenellus-zone, very diverse but smaller types are found associated 
with Olenellus. Olenellus itself gives us several species, from Olenel/us Thompsoni 
with fourteen body-segments, to O/ene//us vermontana with twenty-six. Some 
examples have the third segment singularly widened and expanded ; and in O/enellus 
Gilberti this is sometimes prolonged into elegant and curly spines. Messrs. Peach 
and Horne have darkly suggested that this conformation is a sexual character. 
Can we escape the conclusion that these male observers are laughing in_ their 
academic sleeves? Why not at once ascribe such eccentricities of fashion to the 
females? ‘The gloom of Cambrian times is lightened a little by the thought. 

We know, from the record of the rocks themselves, that the sun shone, and 
the drying sand cracked upon the shore, that the waves beat, and left little rill- 
marks as they shrank away, and that the rain fell, dimpling the surface of the 
clays, in those far-off Cambrian years, just as they do now in the modern world 
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The sabre-tootned ancestor of the lion and tiger. 
around us. Mountains rose above the waters, and rivers, flowing from them, 


brought down their burden of stones and mud to the mighty storehouse of the 
sea. Even the volcanoes, which here and there broke through the surface, poured 
forth the same types of lava as to-day, and were no more catastrophic in their action. 

Yet in all the ocean not a fish yet swam; it is doubtful if an insect yet 
crawled or hovered among the mosses of a flowerless land. ‘The earth was there, 
golden with sunlight, flecked with sea-born cloud; the peaks rose white above the 
snow-line, the ocean-floor went down into chill mysterious depths; and the lord 
of all this magnificence, this realm prepared, as we are apt to think, for man’s 
delight, was Olenellus the trilobite, a creature occasionally four inches wide, and 
at most six inches long. 

It is no wonder that an older generation than our own looked on the Cambrian 
fauna as the first and rough scheme of animal creation. Minds that were filled 
with a pious optimism respecting the world as it now is, minds that regarded all 
constituted authority as beneficent, from the institution of slavery to the restoration 
of the Bourbons, were pleased, on the other hand, to think that the earth had 
again and again been swept clear of life, and had been each time remoulded 
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nearer to the heart’s desire. ‘The savagery of such a series of revolutions, when 
perpetrated on the mere ‘animal creation,” was lost sight of in the magnificence 
of the catastrophes involved. ‘The racked and suffering world, as a spectacle for 
these philosophers, received the same approval as the flames of Rome received 
from Nero. At a safe distance, tragedy is always edifying. 

Despite Lamarck and his school, each successive fauna thus came to be 
regarded as the product of an independent creative act. The geological systems 
founded on these faunas seemed mainly provided for the pleasure of curious 
inquirers, or perhaps for the ultimate guidance of landowners, who might seek in 
this or that stratum for valuable coal-beds or metallic ores. 

Charles Darwin, however, in 1859, by providing a possible explanation of the 
succession of life upon the globe, by proving the mutability of species, and by 
appealing from the present to the past, did an even greater service to geology 
than Hutton and Lyell had done in earlier years, when they swept the lovers 
of sudden catastrophes from the field. The idea that the faunas followed one 
another, stratum by stratum, in one vast progressive and continuous scheme, 
rapidly found favour among scientific men, though it was fiercely controverted 
by those who would set man, body as well as soul, on a pinnacle absolutely 
apart. 

Yet the series of life-forms revealed by geological work is surely a magnificent 
and appealing one. Paradoxides the trilobite, two feet long, dominates the 
Cambrian period, leaving his humbler brother, Olenellus, safely buried in the lower 
levels of the system. In Silurian times we meet with Stylonurus, a far more 
specialised marine creature, probably allied to the scorpions and king-crabs, and 
actually five feet long. ‘The small but self-assertive scorpion had by this time 
appeared upon the land, and has successfully held his own thenceforward to the 
present day. The fishes, however, our first true vertebrates, though often with 
poorly developed backbones, secured a hold at the same time on the globe, and 
happily avoided the assaults of Stylonurus and his friends. Cased in boxes of 
bony armour, clumsy but serene, they prospered and propagated their kind, 
becoming more specialised, and more distinctly fishlike, as time went on. In 
the Devonian period we thus find genuine fishes dominating the globe, those 
of Ohio attaining the superb length of thirty feet. In the next period, the 
Carboniferous, among our antique coal-forests, amphibia of quaint types move ; 
and then, in Permian and Triassic times, the reptiles arise, and rapidly assert 
their sway. When we write reptiles, we use the term with caution and _ respect. 
These early reptiles were less reptilian, far more generaliscd, than any reptile of 
the present day. They held in themselves the promise of many higher types of 
life. Already there must have been some reptilian forms moving, generation by 
generation, along a sure course towards the mammals; others, again, imperfectly 
foreshadowed the exquisite structures of the birds. There is no epoch more 
absorbing to the zoologist, none more exciting to the scientific imagination, than 
this junction-zone between ancient and modern times. 

The reptiles emerged from it triumphantly. ‘The group of the Deinosaurs, 
or “terrible lizards,” in their wide variety of form, soon laid hold upon the land. 
Some moved ponderously among the forests, cropping the tree-tops as they raised 
their heads, and often standing fairly erect on their enormous hinder limbs. 
Others were fiercely carnivorous; and we find some of the vegetable-feeders 
protected against them by an almost grotesque armour of plates and _ spines. 
Smaller and more elegant deinosaurs hopped about between the bushes, or perhaps 
from branch to branch of the dark coniferous trees. In full and unsatisfied 
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vitality, the 
reptiles 
entered on 
the seas in 
search of 
food; and 
huge swim- 
ming lizards, 
their limbs 
modified 
into paddles, 
played a 
more alarm- 
ing part than 
any of our 
modern 
whales. 
Lastly, the 
reptiles 
seized upon 
the air, many 
forms flying 
like huge 
bats, by 
means of a 
membrane 
stretched 
from one 
digit of the 
fore foot to 
the side. 
The empire 
of thereptiles 
thus became 
complete and 
undisputed. 
In this 
world, where 
mig bt 
seemed ‘The Deinosaurs or ‘terrible lizards’ . . . . laid hold upon the land.” 





dominant, 

where one huge form was followed by another, until reptiles from thirty to a 
hundred feet long trampled the river banks or heaved their bulk across the plains, 
the mammals none the less secured their place, and warily and craftily held their 
own. What skill in their timorous little brains, what swiftness in their twinkling 
feet, saved them amid the horde of reptiles, forms one of Nature’s lost tales of 
adventure. We know that some mammals escaped destruction, but they were 
small types, humbler than the opossums and the kangaroos ; we may picture them 
as hiding in holes and corners of the earth. As long as the reptilian empire 
lasted, the mammals made very little progress, remaining as subordinate creatures, 
incapable of battle, and waiting patiently for relief. 
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The relief came at last, with what seems, geologically speaking, surprising 
swiftness. We do not know how the reptilian empire fell: whether the enormous 
herbivorous forms exhausted the vegetation, became weakened, and fell a_ prey 
to the carnivores, which in time were forced to feed on one another; or whether 
a plague, some bacterial disease, smote the reptiles, and spared the hardy and 
oft-tried littke mammals. ‘The passage from Cretaceous to Eocene times sees, in 
any case, the last of the old deinosaurs; the reptiles that remain, crocodiles and 
serpents and so forth, are virtually the specialised reptiles of to-day. 

Directly the field was open, the mammals proved worthy of their far Triassic 
ancestry, and seemed to realise that their inheritance had come to them at last. 
In turn they grew monstrous, and became adorned with horns and_ hoofs, or with 
rending claws and aggressive teeth; some, in light fairy forms, flew through the 
air as bats; others took to the water, and gave us the race of whales, surpassing 
in bulk the largest reptiles of the past. 

And so, through long series of forms, we reach the mammals of our own time ; 
the sabre-toothed Machairodus gives way to our lions and our tigers, the mastodon 
to the mammoth, the mammoth to our modern elephant. And here, at the summit 
of the whole, we have that strange being, Pithecanthropus, the great man-ape of 
Java, and man himself, the primitive cave-dweller, whose course is only now begun. 

Let us now try to gain some systematic idea of this amazing record of the 
rocks. Let us divide the time between the formation of the Olenellus-beds and 
the present day into one hundred equal parts, which we may loosely term eons. 
The thicknesses of the various strata, in the localities where their marine types 
are best developed, give us some idea of the position of each geological system 
on the time-scale. ‘Though we may not be agreed as to the number of years 
comprehended by an eon, each certainly represents a longer time than most 
people care to contemplate. After some thirty of these eons, the primitive 
armoured fishes at last arrive upon the scene ; in another thirty, we have reached 
the reptiles; mammals, and then birds appear, but the reptiles reign supreme for 
some twenty zons—until, in fact, the Eocene period dawns. All our vast wealth 
of modern mammalian life develops in the last sixteen or eighteen divisions of our 
scale, man himself appearing, as a modern upstart, in the final zeon of the whole. 

To say that the geological record gives us a new interest in created things is 
the mildest assertion that can be made. ‘This vision of progressive faunas shows 
us everywhere generalised and hesitating forms of life passing along various lines 
into creatures of specialised organisation. In the same way, in our social life, the 
loungers of the streets, not yet degenerated into permanent idlers, may become 
started, under favouring circumstances, on various specialised careers. ‘Their 
descendants may be marked out as successful soldiers, seamen, doctors, artisans, 


or merchants. The world becomes richer in intelligence, because the ideas of 


each. man are concentrated on his definitely selected work. ‘This may serve as an 
illustration of the physical and mental progress that went on through our long 
geological ages. The whole stratified series, at any rate, gives the lie direct to 
the old-world pessimism, which saw in the scheme of Nature nothing but a 
revolving wheel. ? 
‘© Of earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 

And there of the last harvest sowed the seed, 

And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read.” 


Much as these words may have justified the epicurean in the past, they have no 
longer any power in philosophy. Looking forward, eon beyond zeon, may we not fairly 
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ask, is human nature, as we know it, necessarily unvarying and complete? Is man, 
this strangely compounded omnivore, now preying on his fellows like a rat, now of 
a most godlike apprehension—is man himself the crown of creation and the end ? 

From such a speculative field it may be healthy to return to what is not only 
probable, but proved. Humble as the fauna of the Olenellus-beds appears to 
us, its complexity assures us that it was preceded by others still more primitive. 
In many lands, thick series of stratified rocks underlie the lowest Cambrian, and 




















The monstrous predecessor of the whale. 


fossils may now at any time be found in them. — Setting aside the famous Zozodn 
canadense, as belonging to the mineral kingdom, obscure remains are already 
recorded from pre-Cambrian strata in certain areas. Thus Lapworth’s discovery of 
Olenellus in beds on the Welsh border in 1888 throws the whole mass of the 
Longmynd back into an earlier era. ‘This purple moorland, formed of old slates 
and sandstones, furnished Protessor Blake in 1890 with traces of worms and 
brachiopods. In 1891 Sir Archibald Geikie reported the discovery of the 
Olenellus-zone in western Ross-shire ; the grand masses of the Torridon Sandstone, 
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which stand like forts down the Atlantic coast, must in consequence be regarded 
as pre-Cambrian; and a chance tourist may perhaps be the first to unearth 
from them some early and unknown inhabitant of the earth. Walcott, again, has 
described three groups of imperfect fossils from pre-Cambrian rocks in Montana, 
Arizona, and Newfoundland. Worms, brachiopods, and crustaceans are already 


























The great man ape of Java. 


recorded by him. Even this highly ancient assemblage seems by no means to 
represent the earliest life upon the globe. 

If we follow Mr. H. M. Bernard, who traces the trilobites back into the 
worms, and who has called Olenellus a “browsing annelid ”—a somewhat unkind 
aspersion—we may regard worms as fairly primitive creatures; but what of the 
ancestry of the worms themselves? Is it, however, at all likely that the earth’s 
earliest inhabitants have been anywhere preserved, amid all the stresses and 
movements that the rocks have undergone since their formation ? Minute jelly-like 
masses, each one endowed with life, and of the most complex molecular organisation 
when compared with the inorganic world around them, may have lived and 
multiplied for zons before the arrival of a single worm upon the scene. We are 
at present on the eve of discoveries in the dim pre-Cambrian realms; but it is 
safe to assert that the first forms of life have long passed beyond pursuit. The 
fascination of the faunas that preceded the dynasty of Olenellus is, however, surely 
strong enough to stir the imagination and to promote the most strenuous research. 
We are still like travellers on some mountain crest at sunrise, watching the 
unfolding of the upper levels of the hills, and seeking to peer into the dark hollows 
that lie thousands of feet below. Here and there a peak emerges from the 
enveloping clouds ; but we cannot as yet survey the landscape as a whole. At 
length some skilful observer, some subtle spirit, will dissipate the mists at one 
point, and will allow a shaft of light to penetrate down to the abyss; and this one 
discovery will be for him the glory of a lifetime. 
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STREET NUISANCES AND NOISES. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE IN LONDON. 


BY MRS. E. T. COOK. 


** London ; that great sea whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 

SHELLEY. 
sie Brickbats and tiles, 

Say the bells of St. Giles.” 


“ec 


HAVE a little house on my books, just the very thing for you,” said the 
agent. “It would exactly suit you: so compact, so secluded, in a quiet 
part.” 
I did not immediately answer the agent. I hate “compact” houses: the 
adjective means that you smell cooking all day, and are inextricably mixed up 


with the kitchen. Besides, the agent’s office-chairs were like knife-boards, and 
I was feeling distinctly cross. I had been feeling cross all day. Things had 
combined to that result. A dog, to begin with, had barked all night, and kept 


the Professor awake. ‘This, I allow, is in itself a mere nothing. Dogs in London 
continually bark, and I generally write polite notes about them, which may possibly 
be effectual in time and with patience. But, to make matters worse, daylight had 
discovered the fact that one of the water-pipes had burst in the early autumn frost, 
and “gone through” to the drawing-room ceiling; after breakfast, my next-door 
neighbour had started a gigantic and choking bonfire of leaves and garden rubbish ; 
the boys (two youths of tender age, otherwise known in the establishment, from 
their marauding habits, as “the Huns”), were discovered to have turned on the 
bath-room taps and left them running ; Mary Jane, the parlour-maid, had indulged 
in one of her “tantrums”; and finally, when I had made my escape, and slammed 
the front door dispiritedly behind me, I left not only my domestic annoyances, 
but also a posse of British workmen who were considerately engaged in tearing up 
the pavement just opposite my own abode. 
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“This time I think, it’s a really nice residence: quite first-class; no mews, no 
noisy ‘backs,’ no Twopenny ‘Tubes anywhere near,” repeated the agent hopefully. 


* * * * * * * 


But I did not feel hopeful. The fact was that I had gone through the same 
thing too often. London houses and London noises are, no doubt, dreadfully 
trying to the system. I have lived in and among both for years; but, so far 
from my getting used to them, they seem to me to get worse and worse every 
year. My household feels them, too; perhaps, on the whole, the Professor 
does the most of the grumbling; but, like Mrs. Gummidge, I “feel them worst 
of all.” 

I have lived in many and various London houses, and can hardly say which, 
in the matter of noise, is worst. Life in London is really living in one big and 
general annoyance, with a host of private and peculiar annoyances in the back- 
yard—we mean the background. ‘Thus, there is always the whirlwind of omnibuses, 
milk-carts, etc., before your front door; while, as regards the back of the house, 
who shall say what small and heart-breaking aggravations may at any moment 
spring up to beset you? Cocks, hens, small boys with penny trumpets, an alien 
Hun with a catapult, dogs, cats,—all or any of these may render the constant 
Londoner’s life a misery. ‘They and their like helped to kill John Leech, to 
sadden the Carlyles; and who are we, that we should hope to fare better 
than they? 

Londoners are strange people; they have one distinguishing peculiarity. This 
is,—that they will never take the initiative about any grievance; they will put up 
with almost anything rather than make a fuss about it. They are not in the least 
public-spirited. It is of no use to complain, be the abuse never so monstrous, 
for you will get no following. I once pursued a malignant old cock through the 
mazy windings of a London slum,—a cock, too, that was a perfect ventriloquist in 
its own way. For a long time I could not even succeed in locating its where- 
abouts ; the crow seemed to come from here, there, and everywhere, all at once. 
Mrs. Carlyle could not have worked harder than I. 

“°Ere’s the birdcatcher!” cried the delighted small boys. Every one jeered, 
and misdirected me. 

“That cock, ’m, as mikes the row,—’e don’t live ’ere,” said one hooligan. 
“There wuz a old cock up at the Pub. at the corner;—but ’e got the 
brownchitis,-—a year come nex’ May,—an’ now ’e can’t croak no more’n a spring 
chicking.” 

The cornet-player at the “pub.” in question,—otherwise the “Queen’s Arms,”— 
to whom I next addressed myself, “didn’t know nothink at all about no cocks, 
‘ens, nor poultry of any sort. ‘They never come //s way: tripe an’ onions was 
more his line. He was a pore man with a livin’ to git, he was; and he got it 
the best way he could. Not that cornet-playin’, as a perfession, was anythink like 
it used to be ;—them dratted pianner-orgins, vierlins, and sich-like new-fangled 
notions, had taken the ’eart out of ‘im long ago. Wy, the few coppers he got 
didn’t stretch to no bewts for ’isself, let alone a wife and fambly, etc., etc., etc.” 
The cornet-player, like old Jacob Marley, here waxed flowery. 

The “lidy” at the oilshop was, for her part, “reelly surprised” that I could 
find it in my ’eart to objec’ to a pore dumb animal as ’ad never done me no 
‘arm. That cock,” she went on magnanimously, “’as waked up my little biby,— 
im wot’s ’ad the measles so bad,—every night for a matter o’ three months; but, 
bless you, I don’t say nothin’: it wouldn’t do; you’d soon git yer name up ef you 
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wuz allers kickin’ up a row. Same as a dorg over the wy, at the paper-shop,— 
it reg’lar upset my sister, it did; sent ’er into the screamin’ ’sterrics,—that an’ 
‘er young man’s carryin’s on, together. It certingly barked somethin’ crool. But 
there, I don’t ’old with no fussin’. ‘ Live an’ let live’ is my motter.” 

To judge from the condition of the street in question,—and the strong and 
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‘‘A cock that was a perfect ventriloquist in its way.” 


not altogether unjustified aroma of cats and cabbages that filled it,—the oilshop 
lady’s “motter” was also the motto of her neighbours. ‘ Londoners are poor 
spirited creatures,” I thought to myself as I dispiritedly gave up the chase. 
* # - . « « 
“Were you thinking of Bayswater, madam?” the persuasive voice of the agent 
here broke in again on my meditations. “ De-lightful houses and flats there! 
really superior mansions,—going wonderfully cheap;—and so near, too, to the 
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Underground and to Whiteley’s. I will send my clerk for the list, if you wiil 
kindly wait a minute.” 

“ Bayswater!” I reflected. . . . One of the first London houses I ever lived in 
was in a Bayswater terrace. Here we had felt ourselves to be quite rural: from 
one or two of our windows we enjoyed a sweet little suicidal view of the 
Paddington Canal; and we had back-gardens, cats, dogs, and chickens, ad “ibitum, 
—with even a poultry-farm filling in the near horizon. In this locality, our ways 
were charmingly suburban ; the voice—not, indeed, of the lark, but of the milk- 
boy—might be heard in the small hours of the morning, urging the sluggard to 
action by long soliloquies, apparently directed at no one in particular, but delivered 
for pure love of his kind. (It could not, surely, be flirtation: who would be in 
the mood to flirt at so early an hour?) At first we used to think it all truly 
idyllic, and, like the painter-poet Blake, tried to imagine that the fact of there 
being a rusty garden-roller under our back windows, and a decrepit and tailless 
hen strutting about the yard, made our ideas flow with greater force and fluency. 
We are, I may here remark, both of us “literary”; ‘‘the Huns,” however, are not 
literary so much as littery, and Mary Jane’s illiteracy is of a highly novel and original 
type ; wherefore, indeed, she is to the household as a kind of Delphic Sibyl. 
Everybody—even the Professor—consults her opinion. She was very sympathetic 
to us at what I may term the Bayswater crisis of our lives. It was thus: a 
new horror suddenly arose on our horizon. A ringing, clanging, screaming noise 
greeted our astonished ears one morning: the youngest Hun’s shouts were nothing 
to it. We imagined it at first to be either a traction-engine or an expiring pig ; 
but it turned out to be a fine large grey parrot, kept at the “ next-door people’s ” 
back windows. Even Mary Jane now said that it could not, for one moment, be 
endured ; a blow for freedom must be struck now, or never. Nobody, however, 
seemed really prepared to do anything. The Professor, as is the manner of men, 
groaned and beat a retreat into the library; Mary Jane retired to the pantry, 
and viciously clattered pans; I was left to grapple with the enemy. I called on 
it; it was “not at home”; I heard its well-known voice in the passage, and 
insisted ; but its mistress absolutely refused to see me. We thought of poisoning 
it—of stealing it,—of everything. Finally, we prosecuted it in the county court. It 
arrived, poor thing ! in a covered cage before his Honour, indignant and speechless. 

“See what a quiet bird he is, m’lud,” said the young barrister engaged to 
defend the case, facetiously ; and certainly our enemy,—impressed, perhaps, by 
the general grime of the surroundings,—held his peace. 

“Niver wus sich a quiet bird,” asseverated his master,—a_patriarchal-looking 
Jew furniture-dealer: “’e ain’t niver got nothink to say for ‘isself; I got ’im for 
a fi7pun note, orf of a sailor wot cried when ’e parted with ‘im; an’ you mayn’t 
‘ardly credit it—but ’e’s as dear. to me as one 0’ me own children.” 

“That’s gawspel truth, so it is,” chimed in the defendant’s wife,—a_gaily- 
dressed lady in pink tarlatan, scarlet roses, and black feathers. ‘The bird’s ‘00 
quiet, that’s what’s the matter with ’im.” 

We had our own opinion on the subject; but we eventually got our enemy 
reduced to silence,—and, alas! had to pay costs. 
agoin’ to law with sech riff-raff?” Mary Jane 
commented viciously. She had, like Sam Weller, done her very best for us in the 
witness-box ; and she was naturally annoyed that we had not more thoroughly 
succeeded in crushing the enemy. 

* I at * * * * 
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Here a coal suddenly 
fell in the grate, and I 
remembered what I had 
come to the office for,— 
and turned to the agent. 
“T have sent for the list 
of Bayswater __ houses, 
madam,” says he; but I 
fix on him such a stony 
and uncomprehending gaze 
that he,—apparently giving 
me up as a customer, and 
thinking me a victim of 
some kind of cataleptic 
seizure,—addresses himself 





to Mrs. Jones, boarding- 
house keeper of Haverstock 
Hill. I continue my re- 
flections. 

Another trouble in the 
Bayswater house was 
caused by the large and 
continually increasing families 
of these same _parrot-keeping 
people next door. How they 
could possibly ever all get into 
that house I cannot imagine ; 
indeed, I was reduced to sup- 
posing that, like Cox and Box, 
they half of them went to bed 
at night and half in the day. 
To my certain knowledge, they 
had, besides cats, dogs, and 
birds, eight children, all 
of about the age of two 
years—to say nothing of 
several babies in long 
clothes. Now, even on 
the supposition that they 





habitually indulged in “<@ornet playin’ ain't the perfession it was.’” 
twins, it was manifestly 
impossible that such a créche could fairly co-exist in one and the same family. 

“T ain’t got no patience with ’em,” Mary Jane would say, viciously wielding 
her broom, on the frequent occasions of the arrival of a new baby, and the 
subsequent muffling of the ‘‘next-door” knocker. “This makes four in a twelve- 
month! they’re like Noah and the Ark, they are!” 

The numerous babies continually “took the air” in the back yard, whence 
their squeals mingled with those of dogs, cats, etc., suggesting the rhyme about the 
people who went to St. Ives! It was a musical family: every kind of hideous 
street instrument paraded in turn before its windows; bagpipes mourned, “niggers ” 
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sang and danced, in its near vicinity. Once or twice I even saw there that 
curious survival of former generations, the ‘ Music” Man—a walking medley, from 
crown to sole, of musical instruments ; hung round, like the “ Medicine Man ” of 
certain savage tribes, with the strange accoutrements of his calling. More than 
this: every day, to the fury of the poor Professor, a wheezy street-organ would 
stand opposite the next-door windows, grinding out, in grating tones, “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” to a jam-besmeared audience of admiring infants. Once, goaded 
to madness, the poor man actually appeared on the doorstep to assert himself. 
“JT insist on your stopping that noise,” he said with authority to the boy turning 
the handle of the organ. (He is naturally the mildest of men, but on_ this 
occasion he happened to be in the middle of a treatise on the colour of sea- 
water, in the progress of which the Huns had already twice interrupted him.) 

“Play on, boy,” said the Patriarch from the next door benignly, ignoring the 
interruption, and smiling, white-bearded, on his assembled offspring. One of 
the wives of the Patriarch’s establishment also came out, and deliberately and 
with intention embraced the organ-boy’s little black, red-coated monkey. It was a 
pitched battle between the opposing forces. The Huns (who had a half-holiday) 
much enjoyed it all, and at least half the street was looking on in open-mouthed 
and silent delight. ‘The Professor stood to his guns, and it ended in a policeman 
being called. Not that the policeman really did anything at all ; for, by the time 
that the argument about the organ had gone on for some twenty minutes, it had, 
like the Cheshire cat in “ Alice,” finished its tunes and gone away, and_ there 
was nothing more to fight about. So that the Professor felt it was, after all, but 
a bloodless victory. 

But it was when we finally emerged from the shades of the Paddington Canal, 
and came to live in Bedell Square, in the classic if unfashionable region of 
Bloomsbury, that the noises and nuisances, from which we imagined ourselves to 
be flying, closed in more and more around us. 

When the Professor and I, on a bright October morning, were landed, in all 
the pride of possession, in the new house, we unwisely supposed our troubles to be 
ended. Alas! * 


what fools we mortals be!” Mary Jane, sitting on an inverted box 
in the hall-way, counting our precious possessions as they arrived; the Huns, 
wildly and delightedly permeating every fresh nook and cranny; the Professor, 
blandly inspecting his new and _= spacious library; myself, contemplating the 
plane-trees in the “garden.” We little knew what further terrors were in store 
for us. 

“It’s to be ‘opes,” said Mary Jane, severely, as she extracted a sandwich from 
a black reticule, “it’s to be ’opes as you ain’t goin’ beyond what you can pay ; 
for you must remember as you're only perfessional people.” 

Mary Jane is a privileged person; and, besides, she always feels it her mission 
to act as a sort of domestic Cassandra. 

The first trouble in the new house was the milkman. I mean, the milkman we 


had elected not to deal with. He called every day; in a broken voice he begged 
me to just give him a hearing. He even followed me upstairs, and though I had 


taken refuge in my bedroom, I heard him still tearfully imploring my patronage 
through the keyhole. It was really harrowing, and I wished heartily that it had 
been possible for me to keep a cow in the back garden for our own private use, 
and forswear milkmen altogether. 

“JT don’t want to name no names, ’m,” sighed the despairer through the 
keyhole, “but that there milkman you’ve gone to, ’e’s bin ’ad up for mixin’ water 
with the milk, two years come July... . An’ there’s dipthery about somethin’ 
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“A walking medley of musical instruments.” 
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dreadful jes’ now. . . . It ain’t nothin’ to me, 0’ course, ’oo you deals with; but I 
on’y ope, ’m, as you won't live to repent it.” 

Our house in Bedell Square is on an omnibus route; it is terribly noisy : this 
indeed, is the ostensible reason why I have come to the agent's to-day. In 
summer, when the windows are shut we are stifled; if they are open we find 
it impossible to sleep. ‘The Professor prefers being stifled, I prefer being sleepless ; 











““* It certingly barked somethin’ crool.’’ 


it is a continual struggle. ‘The Professor, however, is an angel, with but one 
failing,—which is, that he imagines it to be the first duty of his life to contradict 
my assertions. So, yesterday, when I went to him to complain of the absolute 
impossibility of life in this particular abode, he told me that he was sorry to 
observe that I was really getting very fussy, and that Ruskin, Tennyson, or Carlyle 
(I forget which), had said that we ought to enjoy “the full-mouthed music of 
humanity.” “Do you think it no privilege,” he continued crushingly, “to live near 
the mighty pulse of the machine?” 
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The Professor naturally feels very pleased with himself after his reprimand of 
me: so pleased, that he utterly fails to notice that one of his hated piano-organs 
is gaily playing ‘“ Soldiers of the Queen” in the street; till he suddenly remembers, 
in his usual way, that he has got to go to Birmingham that very minute. Mary 
Jane calls him a cab. A cab tout (these ubiquitous creatures seem always to 
spring up from nowhere, like the slave of Aladdin’s Lamp), does not share any 
of the responsibility for the procuring of the cab, but firmly demands sixpence. I 
therefore fitilise him for the carrying down of a portmanteau. “ Rub your shoes 
on the mat,” I say sternly, scanning his muddy form. 

“Certingly, lydy” (but he blandly ignores the injunction). 

‘and don’t knock the paint off the stairs,” I add hastily, for the cab tout 
shows unmistakable signs of having, in local parlance, “’ad a drop.” 

“Vis, lydy. This ’ere is a gordsend; it’s the fust money I’ve touched to-day, 
an’ me with a wife an’ six children starving at ’ome.” This speaker, it may be 
remarked, is a beardless boy of eighteen or so. 








‘‘Home, sweet home.” 
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**Sich riff-raff!” mutters Mary Jane, removing the marks of the loafer’s muddy 
feet, with an ominous clattering of dustpans. : 
When the Professor had gone I sent in desperation to my two friends, 
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Sylvia and 
Miranda, _ beg- 
ging them to 
come to _ tea 





and console me. 
Like Job, I felt 
that I wanted 
comfort : com- 
fort, too, such 
as the Professor, 
the Huns, and 
even Mary Jane, 
were unable to 
bestow. They 
arrived duly to 
tea, and, draw- 
ing them into 
the Professor’s 





deserted study, I 
unfolded to them 
my troubles. 
The study is at 
the back of the 
house; but, al- 





though we here 
escaped from 
pick and shovel, 
we suffered, ex 
revancie, from 
a leaf bonfire, 
considerately set 
alight by our 
next-door neigh- 
bours. 

* Well, what- 
ever you do, 











‘The voice of the early milk-boy.’ don’t have a 
flat,” Miranda 
said. “I’d give mine away with a pound of tea if I could.” 

Miranda, it may be observed, is pessimistic, Sylvia optimistic. In other words, 
Sylvia, like ‘Tennyson’s “ Squire,” thinks everything she has must necessarily be 
the best the world can offer, while Miranda is more of the Mrs. Gummidge type. 
My sympathies, it will be easily guessed, were on this occasion more drawn to 
Miranda. The leaf bonfire had become terrific in its proportions ; but, though on 
the verge of suffocation, I just managed to gasp through the smoke, ‘“ Why don’t 
you like flats? I was just thinking of taking one.” 

“A flat,” said Miranda gravely, “is usually a frowsy hole. You are cooped 
up; you have no room for your possessions ; you are mixed up all day with the 
cooking, and with the servants; you hear the baby cry, you hear the piano next 
door. Oh! it’s dreadful !--and now my cook is leaving.” 

““What, again?” 
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“She said she really couldn’t stand any more of it,” said Miranda, whose 
complaints, once started, were generally continuous. “And she told me that 
the way the other servants and the hall-porter ‘hollered’ at her up the shaft hurt 
her feelings. . . .” 

A tap at the door, and, “ Please ’m, might I speak to you for one minute?” in 
Mary Jane’s voice—a voice that boded no good. 

‘What is it?” I asked, trembling, in the seclusion of the hall-way. 

“Well, ’m, the coal vans ’as come—sech a time o’ day to come !—and that 
larst coal you ordered in—well, it must ’a’ bin cheap, for it’s filled the ’ouse with 
soot somethin’ shockin’—and me on my knees a-cleanin’ from mornin’ till night, 
éte., ete.” 

I looked out. ‘There seems to be fighting in the street,” I said, nervously, 
for quite a little crowd had collected outside, and fisticuffs seemed to be freely 
exchanged. 

‘Well, ’m, the coalmen is ¢Aa/ contrairy. They ’ave ’ad a bit of a bother with 
the dustmen. The Dust was ’ere 
fust, and ’e wouldn’t give way a 
inch,—an’ the Coal—one of ’em 
is a six-footer—didn’t see it. An’ 
between ‘em, they’ve broke a pane 
o’ gless in the kitchen’ winder ; 
an’ they had to clear the best 
cellar of egg-shells and bewts and 
sech-like muck, as was Jeft by them 
parties as slep’ there unbeknownst 
to us last week, an’ gave cook 
‘orrors;—an’ I co think, of all 
the ’ouses as ever I see! An’ 
the coalmen, they swears they 
won't go ‘ithout they ’as_ sixpence 
each 

“What, sixpence as well as 
breaking the window and_ filling 
the house with dust?” I cried; 
nevertheless I weakly paid the 
sum. 

I returned in) somewhat low 
spirits, to find my friends choking 
in the study. For the bonfire 
in the next-door garden now 








seemed to emulate a cremation on 
a small seale. Or was there a 
chimney on fire as well? For a 





minute the fumes constramed us | 
to hold our peace. RETAINS Ss SOP F96 Shc. asa aR 
Then Sylvia returned to the oe 

subject under discussion: ‘* Well,” 
she said, as soon as she could breathe more freely, “1 “ke London noises. I 
believe that you and your Professor—yes, and even Mary Jane—would enjoy them 
too, if you would only give your minds to it. I never even ear the street noises 
I’m so used to them. I believe J should positively miss them if they weren’t there.” 


Far, far away.” 
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A procession 
of cats, emerg- 
TO TH ing from the 

4 smoke, now filed 
a along the yard 
+ wall, and = an 
¥ excited Hun 
rushed in with a 
garden _ syringe. 
“There’s cats !’ 
he cried, with 
fiendish glee. 
ayn t) 
shringe them ?” 
| ata owt he 
rushed, without 
| even waiting for 
| an answer. 
| Awful — spitting 
sounds, mingled 
with shouts of 
unholy joy, were 
presently borne 
in to us by the 
gentle zephyrs. 
‘*They’re 
building —_ next 
door to our 
flat,” observed 

Miranda, when 
| the cat sounds 
| had somewhat 
| subsided. “And 
those __ terrible 








cranes and ham- 
mers seem to be 
at work all day 
, | and all night. 
They wake the 
baby up con- 
tinually, and Fred says that he intends to go to law about it.” 

My two poor comforters left, having, like Job’s, found no remedy. As I opened 
the front door, some of the more immediate nuisances were, I observed, in 
abeyance, —only, however, to be replaced by others. ‘The afflicted cat had breathed 
its last, and was now stretched out in a serene peace—no more to be disturbed 
by “fiends in shape of boys”—on the doorstep; the British Workman had 
temporarily ceased from his pavement depredations, and gone home to his tea—or 
his “pub.” The obnoxious dust-cart had departed; but its familiar aroma yet 
lingered on the sunset air, as I watched Miranda and Sylvia depart down the street 
to the pursuing strains of a German band, mingling, at its own sweet will, its 
pseudo-classical tunes with the jingling ditties of its humbler rival, the piano 





‘*Ex-tra spe-shul |’ 
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organ. ‘Ex-tra Spe-shul! ‘Orrible News from Pe-kin! Horful Outrages by 
Boers!” yells the evening paper-boy ; and I spend twopence on a halfpenny sheet, 
only to find that a baby had been smothered in Poplar, and a telegram contradicted 
from South Africa. 

The night comes on; the last of the leaf bonfires exhausts itself and smoulders 
out; and, as I go to help the Huns with their French exercises (they are doing 
“prep.” for to-morrow in the schoolroom), I find myself, all unconsciously, 
dictating the Ollendorff exercise thus : 


“The big lion has eaten up the Milkman, the Organ-grinder, the Dustman, the 
Paper-seller, the Cornet-player, the Sandwich-man, and all the rest of them.” 


9 


‘What bosh you're talking! 
frankness of youth. 

“The long day wanes ; 
the slow moon climbs ;” the 
dogs in the back-gardens 
recommence their plaintive 
wail, and in the street the 
bands of hooligans go up 
and down, yelling or singing 
snatches of music-hall songs, 
that generally end with the 
well-known, and, in_ their 


says the youngest Hun, with all the charming 


5 


case, generally unnecessary 
refrain : 
‘*We won't go home till morning, | 

Till daylight doth appear.” 

+ * * 

“This office closes, 
madam, at four o’clock,” says 
the agent’s voice, politely, in 
my surprised ear. ‘ Would 
you like me to call a cab 
for you? I have here the list 
of the Bayswater houses I 
sent for. Would you keep 
these cards of admittance ? 
Charming houses, — nice, 
compact y 

At that terrible word I 
turned and fled. 

I think that I will not 
carry things further with the 
agent just at present. 





Yes, I think that I will 
really try a nerve-cure in 
the Black Forest. “ Sweep—O- 0!" 
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@ A galnst the blue the leaves legreen 
With spikes YX, punk white flowers between — 
loainst thé blue the burches gleam — 
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THE LAST FLUTTER 
OF THE HEAVY ’UN. 





BY TOM GALLON. 


“TJ “HE Heavy ’Un was seated on a prop. box, in a draughty corner of a 
remarkably draughty hall—that hall being the sole place of entertainment 
boasted by a bleak little town in the Midlands. All round about him 

was the noise of hammering and shouting, the quick chatter of feminine tongues, 
with now and then a_ high-pitched feminine laugh ; near him a pale-faced youth 
was pacing up and down, alternately casting his eyes on a_brown-paper-covered 
book he held, and on the ceiling, the while he muttered strange words, and made 
strange gestures with his disengaged hand. Yet the Heavy ’Un_ sat absolutely 
unmoved, amid all the riot and racket, and read a letter. 

Physically, the Heavy "Un—whose real name, as set forth on the placards on 
the town hoardings, was Buckstone Suker—belied the title bestowed upon him’; for 
he was somewhat small of stature, and the long overcoat, which bore upon its 
collar and cuffs the fur of some absolutely unknown beast—which might, from its 
appearance, have been shedding its own coat at the time of its decease—hung but 
loosely upon him, and was, indeed, more pretentious in appearance than its owner. 
But, fortunately for Mr. Buckstone Suker, men are not judged by mere inches ; 
and the Heavy ‘Un had been pronounced—even by his enemies—to have been, 
in certain parts which suited him, a very giant. 

Years ago, in a time which is shrouded in the mists which cover forgotten 
things, Mr. Buckstone Suker had had ambitions, and had even fixed wistful eyes 
upon the great Metropolis as a final goal. But all that was past and done with; 
whatever chances he may have had had fallen away, with the roundness of his 
once youthful limbs, and with the lustre from his eyes. At the present time he 
worked tor mere shillings—took a great deal of the rough, with a very, very little 
of the smooth—and was grateful for any engagement. 

Yet, though he was but a poor player—here to-day, and gone Heaven and _ his 
manager only knew whither to-morrow—the Heavy ’Un had had one glorious 
ambition fulfilled, one splendid morsel of comfort thrown to him by a Fate which 
had, in all other respects, been stony-hearted enough. Somewhere, in the great 
world of fashion and luxury, was a gracious and beautiful lady, whose doings were 
chronicled in the Society papers, and who had once kissed the hand of Royalty. 
And that lady was the Heavy ’Un’s daughter. ‘ 

Ever since the far-off days when he had held his tiny daughter in his arms, 
and had soothed her to sleep by repeating, in a hoarse whisper, certain favourite 
lines from his repertoire, he had determined that she should be a lady. ‘The 
child’s mother had been a fellow-player, toiling with him in those backwaters of 
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the profession which lie so far away from the broad stream of success; but she 
had been in it too long not to know all it meant to a woman. 

“Tt’s a good life, Buck dear,’ she had said, when she lay dying, “and 
you and I have got the hang of it, and couldn't very well live in any 
other way. But get her out of it, if you can: it isn’t the life for a woman, 
with one-night stands, and poor lodgings, and God-knows-who to mix with. 
I’ve been lucky, because I found you, and you've been good to me; but it 
might go hard with her, if she had to begin the fight for herself, and alone. 
Get her out of it.” 

He had solemnly promised that he would, and had splendidly kept his word. 
In some extraordinary fashion, he had contrived, out of his small and _ precarious 
earnings, to keep her at boarding-school, paying mere flying visits to her on rare 
occasions, and hugging himself in secret afterwards, at the thought of her growing 
beauty and accomplishments. 

Having been used all his life to taking things, which other men would have 
regarded as serious, in a mere haphazard fashion, it never occurred to the Heavy 
’Un to make any arrangements for his daughter’s future, after her school days 
should, in the ordinary process of time, have come to an end. But Providence— 
which had evidently made up its mind to treat him well, so far as the girl was 
concerned —obligingly arranged even this for him. 

He was playing a remarkably heavy part—heavy even for him-—some six 
months before this history discovers him upon the prop. box; and, having 
comfortably dispatched, in his capacity of the Demon Coiner, some three or four 
inoffensive individuals, who had had the temerity to cross his “per-ath,” was 
retiring to a species of whitewashed cellar for rest and refreshment, when some 
one touched him on the shoulder, and informed him that a lady was waiting to 
see him. 3efore Mr. Buckstone Suker had time to say a word, or even to 
conjecture who the visitor might be, a light figure sprang past the messenger, and 
was in Buckstone Suker’s arms. It was his daughter. 

Even in that moment of surprise and emotion, Mr. Suker found it necessary 
to play his part, and to play it as completely as though he had been in the 
presence of a crowded house. First, he held his daughter off at arm’s length, and 
gazed at her frowningly, yet with a sort of wistful tenderness ; ejaculated, “It is— 
it is—my child!”—folded her in his embrace, with her head over his left 
shoulder ; repeated the performance, with the same ejaculation, save that, on the 
second occasion, her head, by a dexterous movement, appeared over his right 
shoulder ; released her, and somewhat feebly requested an explanation. 

* Daddy ”—she looked at him half pleadingly, half roguishly—‘ I’ve run 
away!” And then, with a burst of tears, and a conciliatory hug, which almost 
choked him, and which knocked his Demon Coiner’s wig all over one ear, 
she blurted out her story. It took a long time in the telling, because it was 
necessary for the Heavy ’Un to dash on to the stage, at frequent intervals, to 
murder some one, or to be foiled alternately, and to receive frantic hisses as his 
just reward. 

“You know, Daddy dear, that I’ve been growing up for quite a long 
time... . I’m a lot past eighteen... and so you haven't any right to be 
surprised at anything I do. It all seems like a dream, although it has happened 
in less than two days. Daddy—bless your dear, sweet, old painted face— 
I’m married !” 

The Heavy ’Un staggered against a table, and stared at her helplessly ; 
remembered the part he ought to play, and frowned, and folded his arms; and 
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then became, in a moment, nothing but a poor, dejected, ordinary father, desperately 
fond of her. His arms fell to his sides, and he shook his head at her 
pathetically, 

“Lucy ! Lucy!” was all he said. 

She was down on her knees beside him in a moment, pleading with him, 


coaxing him. ‘Daddy! there’s nothing to be frightened about—nothing — to 
regret. I am the happiest girl in the world, and Jack is very, very rich. Not ” 











“*It is—it is—my child!” 


that that could possibly make any difference at all,” she added, hurriedly, 
“because I should have loved him just as well if he had been poor, and had 
had to work hard for me. But he saw me—and we fell in love with each other 
at the school. . . . Jack used to climb the wall, to see me;. . . and this morning 
I ran away, and we were married.” 

That was all the story ; and it turned out to be just as good and true a little 
idyll in reality, as it had appeared in the telling. Jack Rycroft, the only son of 
a rich widow, was a gentleman in every sense of the word—indeed, in the best 
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sense; and little Lucy Rycroft’s future seemed to be set forth clearly before her, 
and to be painted in bright and rosy colours. 

“But, Lucey, my child,” said the Heavy ’Un, after a pause, and in that voice 
which long practice had taught him so well how to assume, “ why concealment ? 
why run away, as though your father was tearing after you in a_postchaise and a 
roaring passion? Why not trip it on the green, so to speak, to the sound of 
village bells—and—and things of that kind—eh?” 

“Daddy, how could I?” she replied. ‘You have told me always to regard 
myself as an orphan, and as having nothing to do with you—although Heaven 
knows I’m very, very fond of you, and would be only too glad to be with you 
always. But you said I was never to speak about you.” 

“True, my child-—true,” he said, wagging a sage forefinger at her—“ most true. 
But what of your husband ?” 

“'That’s the trouble, Daddy,” she replied, slowly. “He does not know of 
your existence.” 

**Good—very good. I must not be discovered.” He took three rapid strides 
across the room, and back again; dropped his stagey attitude in a moment, and 
held out his hands towards her. 

“Lucy, the greatest man that ever lived—at least, 7 think him the greatest— 
once likened the world to a stage. So ’tis, my child—so ‘tis. And, in the big 
play called Life, I’ve been only a poor super, in the back row, and having to 
look over the heads of better men, to catch a glimpse of the lights, and having 
to strain my ears to hear the music. Maybe I’ve seen but little of the real world ; 
perhaps I might be told I'd played at Life—but no matter. I’ve tried to make 
you something better—tried to push you into a front place, with the limelight 
right on you. Dance in the limelight, Lucy, keep right in the middle of the 
boards, . . . and remember that the old super, in the back row, cranes his neck 
to catch a glimpse of you—and that he loves you.” 

He said it with an air, and stalked on to the stage the next moment, to 
engage in a terrific combat—(three times up—stamp—cross over—stamp—three 
times down)--with the virtuous hero. But it is probable that, even as he twisted 
convulsively across the stage, in his death throes, amid howls of execration from 
the gallery, his heart was heavier within him than it had been for many a long 
day. For he felt instinctively that the girl, on whom he had lavished so much, 
had gone out of his life. 

That had happened six months ago; and, in the intervening time, the Heavy 
’Un had seen nothing of his daughter. Once or twice little notes had been forwarded 
to him from former lodginzs, in which she wrote that she was very happy, and 
that she was travelling abroad with her husband ; to her credit it must be written, 
that she knew her. father so well, that she never alluded to her own more 
prosperous position, or suggested for a moment that she should send him money. 
But the letter he read now contained a startling suggestion, which required careful 
thought. She wrote: 

“T want you to come and see me. Seautiful as my life now is, dear Daddy— 
beautiful as it has always been, through your goodness to me—it is not quite complete, 
while I know that you are far away, and poor, and working hard ; it does not seem fair. 
Jack will do anything for me, I know, and will be only too glad to welcome you. At 
present, he does not even know that I have a father—the best in all the world—living ; 
I seem to be living under false pretences. Come to me; let me do a little for you, 
who have done everything for me.” 


He read the letter many times, and with a grateful heart; but he felt the 
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impossibility of doing what she asked—at least, in the fashion she suggested. His 
pride in her and her good fortune was as great as his knowledge of his own 
defects ; much as he longed to see her, he felt that he needed counsel on_ the 
matter ; he sought the advice of a friend, whose opinion he valued—no other than 
Mr. Gibson Chumley, the low comedian of the company. 

“Gibby, my boy—a word with you,” he said impressively, as he led that 
gentleman—a small, freckled man, with a round bullet-head, and a_ propensity for 
getting intoxicated on the slightest provocation, or without any provocation at all— 
aside that same evening. “I have here a letter from my daughter.” 

**Didn’t know you had one,” replied Mr. Chumley, with an air of surprise. 

“Ah! that has been—er—my—my little secret. She—she is far above her 
old father—oh! very far above him!” ‘The old man said it with the greatest 
possible pride and satisfaction. 

“You don’t say so! Doing a star turn somewhere—eh?” Mr. Chumley was 
obviously impressed. 

“A star turn! My boy, ¢e star turn. Not on the boards, Gibby—not on the 
boards. She is a star of the first magnitude, sir, in the great world of fashion. 
She—she married well”—-the Heavy ’Un adjusted his collar, and coughed—‘ and 
she has a wish that I should visit her in—in the halls of splendour, so to speak. 
In a word, Gibby,” added Mr. Suker, becoming suddenly confidential, and taking 
Mr. Chumley by the lappel of the coat—‘‘in a word, she would have me jump 
from four-half in pewter to champagne in clinking glasses.” 

“Well, Buck, my boy,” replied Mr. Chumley, with a chuckle, “I think I 
should jump.” 

Mr. Buckstone Suker shook his head. ‘‘ My friend,” he said, slowly, - “ you 
speak in haste. Bear with me, and I will explain my meaning more fully.” 

Bearing with him accordingly, Mr. Gibson Chumley was put in full possession 
of the facts, expressing his astonishment, from time to time, in whistles and _ stifled 
exclamations. When the recital was ended, the Heavy ’Un folded his arms, struck 
an attitude, and waited for an expression of opinion. 

“As I understand it,” said Chumley at last, “the gal’s got so high, that the 
idea of a fond parent, who does the heavy line in ‘smalls,’ at a matter of shillings 
a week, wouldn’t quite fit in—eh ?” 

Mr. Suker nodded gloomily. ‘It isn’t that she doesn’t want me, nor that she 
wouldn’t be proud to take her call with me anywhere,” he replied ; “ but she’s so well 
starred now, and in such a splendid company, that I don’t want to stand in her way.” 

“And yet you want to see her? I suppose you couldn’t disguise yourself, and 
go as a long-lost uncle from foreign parts, with a bag of rattlers in a side pocket, 
and a red beard—could you?” Mr. Chumley appeared to regard this as a very 
brilliant suggestion. 


? 


“Impossible, I fear,” replied the Heavy ’Un,. with much solemnity. “ The 
eyes of my child would penetrate any disguise ; and, in the first transports of joy, 
she would—to use a vulgarism—give the show away.” 

‘Yes, I suppose she would,” replied his friend. “I suppose it wouldn’t be 
possible for you to be smuggled in with the clean clothes from the wash, and go 
out in the same basket next morning, after they’d sorted you—would it ?” 

“Gibby, you pain me! Consider the feelings of a father—and an actor. 
Heaven knows what chances or changes may be in store for me, ere I play my 
last part; but I never yet appeared as the laundry, and I never will! However, 
your suggestion of a disguise has assisted me. The husband of my daughter has 
not yet seen me; I will appear before him in the capacity of a relative—distant, 
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but kindly—-making a chance call. Thereafter—well, I will take whatever cue 
Fortune gives me.” 

Having arrived at this decision, he wrote to his daughter, setting forth his 
determination, and informing her that he would come upon that condition—and 
on that alone. Moreover, having now no longer any necessity to be careful in 
regard to the future, with the chief object of his thrift placed beyond the reach of 
want, he airily threw up his engagement, packed his few belongings in a bag (the 
bag was a light one, in all conscience, for he carried the greater part of his poor 
wardrobe upon his back), and set out to find his daughter. 

With his arrival at the very large house which sheltered his daughter and her 
husband, his troubles began. Indeed, he hesitated a long time before he could 
make up his mind to ring the bell—going past once or twice, and even glancing 
down into the area, as though in the hope of discovering some secret means of 
ingress there. At last, however, he climbed the steps, and pulled the bell. 

The appearance of a gorgeous footman somewhat restored the Heavy *Un’s 
confidence in himself; for this was but a menial, and his trappings merely 
theatrical. Summoning a most alarming cough, designed to strike terror into the 
breast of the servant, the Heavy ’Un inquired for “ Mrs. Rycroft.” 

The footman eyed him up and down for a moment, and even glanced casually 
across the street, over the top of the Heavy ’Un’s hat; for the footman was very tall, 
and Mr. Suker, as has been said, lacked inches. ‘ Wot neem?” he asked at last. 

“You needn’t announce me, fellow,” replied Mr. Buckstone Suker, impressively. 
“ Merely say that—that a gentleman waits here, and would be glad of a word 
with your mistress—alone.” He spoke the last word in the most sepulchral tone 
at his command. 

The footman—really rather a worthy young man—fell back a pace; the Heavy 
"Un, seizing the opportunity, advanced into the hall, and looked about him 
critically. At the same moment a door opened, and his daughter came out, on 
her way to another room. Seeing him, she uttered an exclamation, and advanced 
quickly. But Mr. Suker, mindful of the part he had set himself, appeared to be 
absolutely oblivious of her presence, casting his gaze frowningly round the walls, 
as if the style of decoration did not entirely meet with his approbation. The 
footman, quite unconsciously, came to the rescue. 

“Ere is Mrs. Rycroft, sir,” he said, in a subdued voice. 

The Heavy ‘Un, bringing his eyes down to the level of her face, immediately 
expressed much astonishment in pantomime, and removed his shabby hat with a 
flourish ; by a marvellous contortion of his features, he contrived to convey, by 
that side of his face farthest removed from the footman, a portentous wink to his 
daughter, expressive of caution. 

“] have ventured, dear lady,” he began, in a loud voice, “to call upon you, 
whilst staying in town, on a visit respecting my—ah—property.” Then, in a stage 
whisper behind his hand, “ Dismiss the servant, Lucy !” 

The menial being dismissed, she drew her father into a room, and rapturously 
hugged him. But he was not yet at his ease ; he glanced about him, and even walked 
on tiptoe to a huge settee, and peeped over the back of it—doing all this with a 
finger on his lips, and one eye rolling mysteriously in his daughter’s direction. 

“We cannot be too careful, my child,” he said, in explanation. “I have 
known men, and even women—in farces—to secrete themselves behind articles 
of furniture, and even in coal-scuttles (with removable backs), for purposes of 
eavesdropping.” 


“But, Daddy dear,” she remonstrated, half in laughter, half in tears, “why 
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should we take all these precautions at all? Jack is the best fellow in the world, 
and would welcome you, I am sure, even if you came out of a caravan, just for 
my sake.” 

The Heavy ’Un shook his head. ‘“‘ My child, my little Lucy, no—a_ thousand 
times no. We must—dissemble. Let me be what you will: ancient but faithful 
servitor, who once saved your father’s life, or, in times of distress, pawned the 
family treasure to keep up appearances ; or an old family solicitor, fond of a glass 
of old crusted—methinks I see myself in ¢hat part, my child; or a distant 
relative, with a dash of the scapegrace in his saucy eye—not bad, that, my 
Lucy—or anything of that kind. But a parent... never! Long-lost relatives 
are necessary evils, and can be got rid of; old family solicitors go back from 
whence they came, or are shot by the French governess, or die, to haunt the 
Blue Chamber. But a parent, especially a father, sticks—sticks like wax, my 
child ; he mus¢ be on for the final curtain.” 

It was quite useless to argue the matter with him; and so, when Mr. John 
Rycroft presently came into the room, Lucy timidly introduced the Heavy ’Un as 
“‘a—a distant cousin of my late father’s—-passing through London.” 

Jack Rycroft made him welcome at once, and begged that he would stay with 
them as long as he possibly could. Being a good-natured fellow, tremendously in 
love with his wife, he welcomed the old man for her sake, although he did not 
for a moment suspect what the real relationship was. 

Must it be confessed that, as the days went on, Lucy Rycroft—sweet and 
good-hearted little woman though she was—was secretly glad that her father had 
insisted upon masquerading under a false description? Perhaps it was not in 
human nature that it could be otherwise ; for the girl—well and carefully nurtured 
and educated, and shielded all her life from every rough and deteriorating influence— 
could have but little in common with a man who had never had a settled home, 
and who had lived precariously and unnaturally all his days. She blamed _ herself 
for this feeling, and even shed some tears, over it; but it must, in common 
justice, be confessed that the methods of the Heavy ’Un were somewhat trying, 

In the first place, his clothes were not all that could be desired. His very 
dress suit: was an ancient thing, with whitened seams and frayed edges—glorious 
at a distance, and behind the footlights, but not a thing for close inspection. 
Again, he found it difficult, and indeed almost impossible, to shake off the habits 
of years: having played many parts, he played them still ; addressed the astonished 
servants as “knaves” and “fellows”; had a quotation—apt or inapt—for every 
moment and every occasion ; and performed every smallest action in the manner 
of one with a wary eye upon the gallery. 

Nor was this all; for, on the occasion of a big dinner-party, to which, among 
other guests, a distinguished London actor had been invited, he openly flouted 
that gentleman to his face; informed him that no man could consider himself a 
decent member of the profession until he had ‘ doubled” Polonius and the First 
Gravedigger, and worked the “limes” for Ophelia’s mad scene ; and, in fact, to 
use his own remorseful phrase afterwards—‘‘ missed his cues completely, and 
guyed the show.” 

Indeed, on that memorable occasion, he went still further ; for, perceiving, from 
the death-like silence which followed his denunciation of the great man, that he 
had committed a grievous error, he retired hastily from the table, and——probably 
because he felt that the atmosphere might be more congenial—sought the servants’ 
hall; where, after they had recovered from their amazement, he recited a_blood- 
curdling legend, appropriately named “ ‘The Robber’s Oath,” and contrived to spend 
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a very jolly evening, if the shrieks of laughter proceeding from below were any 
indication of the merriment he caused. 

After that it was, of course, impossible for him to remain longer in the house ; 
recognising this for his own part, he withdrew early the next morning, after a 
tender and repentant farewell scene with his daughter, whom he was fortunate 
enough to discover alone. 

“My child,” he said, a little forlornly, and with his eyes averted from her, 
“don’t trouble for me. I—I’ve had a—a good time. Perhaps I’ve missed my 
cues a bit; but you'll overlook that, my dear—overlook that. I shall remember 
it all—shall dream of it. The sparkling goblet has gone from hand to hand 
a little too much so, perchance, in my case, but you'll overlook ¢#a/, too—and I 
wander once more—(O.P. side—slow music)—into the cold world.” His voice 
broke a little at this point, but he carried the thing off jauntily still. 





“He recited a blood-curdling legend, appropriately named ‘The Robber's Oath.’”’ 


“But, Daddy, I shall see you again,” she said, hesitatingly. 

He shook his head, with a smile that was half whimsical. ‘‘ No—not again,” 
he replied. ‘Then, becoming suddenly more serious, and, in consequence, less 
theatrical, he took her face between his hands, and smiled gently at her. “I’ve 
played a many parts, my Lucy—and done them, perhaps, not so badly after all ; 
but this one doesn’t suit me. ‘The company’s a bit above me ; the scenery’s wrong 
somehow-——and there’s too much limelight, and too many props So I think—if 
the management won’t be offended—I’ll hand back my part, and come out of 
the bill. You see, my child, I am used to a rough-and-tumble sort of drama, 
and I can’t get on without a whiff of the orange-peel from the pit, and I must 
occasionally have a set-to with the hero—broadswords preferred. So Ill wish 
you a long run, my Lucy, and the best of luck—-and I'll say good-bye—and 
bless ye!” . 
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He swaggered out of 

the house, with an_ air, 

” . ei | sand gaily waved his hand 
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-1 | after all, only a_ poor, 
tired old man, with but 
| little of the air of the 
Heavy ‘Un upon him, 
who took his way out 
into the world again, to 
earn his living. 

But here again, when 
he sought to return to 
his former mode of life, 
disaster seemed to dog 
him; for his place in 
his old company had 
been filled by a younger 

— 7 man, with newer methods, 
4 Ay and his former manager 

was a little contemptuous 

of him. 

“We're strikin’ out 
in a new line, Buck,” 
he said, airily. ‘The 
public likes change, and 

| they’re gettin’ a bit tired 
| of your style. It’s the 

















«1 wants a persecuted father, who'll make ‘isself useful all round.’” villain in a_ frock-coat 

and a cigarette they're 

askin’ for—and they’ve got to have him; more than that, they want him young. 
Don’t you worry; I daresay you'll get ‘a shop’ somewhere.” 

The Heavy ’Un went away, with a little deadly fear beginning to creep about 
his heart that his course was run. Nevertheless, having nothing else to depend 
upon; he went about, with some show of cheerfulness, in search of an engagement. 
But he discovered, to his dismay, that no one wanted him; he haunted the dark 
and dingy rooms wherein agents live and move and have their being—a shabby, 
forlorn creature, growing more desperate day by day. He was sent about, by one 
and another, on fruitless errands, merely, as he half suspected, to get rid of him ; 
and all with no result. 

He had got down very low indeed, and was absolutely in want of food, when 
he heard of a possible engagement with a travelling circus company, and— 
swallowing what small pride was left in him—went to see its proprietor. The man 
proved to be a keen, vulgar, but good-natured fellow, with a dark eye cocked 
adroitly for the main chance. 


a 
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‘*We does the country towns an’ fairs,” he explained; “an’ we plays in a tent, 
an’ ires a field w’en we wants one. I’m stickin’ in a bit of a drama—with 
‘osses, an’ five-barred gates, an’ a dog or two—an’ I wants a persecuted father, 
who'll make ’isself useful all round. I don’t pay much, but you'll travel with the 
vans, an’ you'll find we’re not a bad lot, take us as we go.” 

The Heavy ’Un gladly availed himself of the opportunity; and took up his 
wandering life cheerfully and gratefully. In all that time, he had but one consoling 
thought: that his daughter was happy, and well cared for, and that she knew 
nothing of his reverses. 

Meanwhile, that daughter had had his figure before her, hauntingly, many and 
many a time. She remembered, with contrition, all she owed to him; saw him, 
in imagination, for ever playing the same round of parts, for ever journeying about 
the country, earning a precarious livelihood. ‘The contrast with her own happy and 
prosperous existence was too great to be borne in silence ; tearfully, and with many 
self-accusing phrases, she confessed the fraud that had been practised to her 
husband, and explained the real relationship in which she stood to the Heavy ’Un. 

“T think about him night and day,” she said. “I think of my own happiness, 
and of how he may be in want and misery. Jack, dear, I owe everything to 
him; but for him, I might be poor and struggling, too.” 

Jack Rycroft had but one thought. “We must find him,” he said. “ You 
are not to blame, because he sealed your lips—but, by Jove! he’s the finest 
fellow living. We must find him, Lucy, if we search all England.” 

‘The search proved to be a long and weary one; for the Heavy ’Un had 
apparently disappeared, as completely as though the earth had swallowed him up. 
But at last they found one slight clue, which led to another ; and, travelling night 
and day, came up with him, near a little town where a fair was being held, and 
where the circus was pitched in a field hard by. 

Naphtha lamps were flaring, and men were shouting, and a drum was _ being 
beaten with much vigour. But the Heavy ’Un, in the character of the persecuted 
father, was not in the bill. 

For the Heavy ’Un was playing his last part, and playing it with some little 
difficulty. Much journeying about, and rough and hard work, and exposure, in 
tents and caravans, to all the merciless winds that blew—all had combined to take 
the Heavy ’Un off the stage of Life. The kindly people among whom he had fallen, 
mindful of what might happen to themselves, in God’s good time, had cared for 
him, and he lay on a rough bed, in a corner of a tent, patiently waiting. Outside, 
the lamps blazed and spluttered, and men shouted, and the drum banged away 
merrily ; for these people had to live, though a score of Heavy ’Uns died. 

She went in, and bent over him, and raised his head. But, even in that hour, 
when all things were growing dim before his eyes, he remembered the part he had 
to play, and tremblingly raised a finger to his lips, when she called him, in the 
old fashion, ‘‘ Daddy.” 

‘* Hush—my child!” he whispered, huskily ; “there is need—of caution. It is 
good of you to have come ; I thought—maybe—I’d have to take --take my call— 
alone. And it’s growing—very dark-—and I’ve somehow—lost my lines. Hush— 
my child—not—not a word. Distant cousin—property—sparkling wine—gentlemen 
—Mrs. Rycroft—a-—a friend—merely a friend. See”—he strove hard to raise 
himself in her arms, and pointed to something beyond their vision—“ the curtain’s 
coming down. I must take—my call!” ' 

And, the curtain coming down very quickly, he took his call, and went to 
meet the great Stage-Manager of all things. 
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ETIQUETTE. 


ITS USES, ABUSES, CHANGES, AND PHASES. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY. 


MONG the idiomatic terms which we have been fain to borrow from the 
confessedly poorer, but infinitely more adaptable, vocabulary of our 
neighbours across the Channel, a prominent place must be conceded to 

the descriptive name of an almost indescribable quality or attribute. 

Etiquette, somewhat like the air we breathe, is a pervading force, felt yet 
intangible, and fully recognised without entire comprehension ; like the air, too, 
it is susceptible of acquiring from outward influences rarification to the finest, or 
degradation to the lowest point ; and in its essentially composite nature unites all 
manner of antagonistic elements. By inherent connection with its natural ally 
Prestige (of equally untranslateable denomination), it is enhanced in value and 
dignity without diminution of shadowiness; and, taken altogether, the nearest—if 
not perfectly exact—approach at which I can arrive to its definition is that of the 
rule of due and fitting observance towards ourselves and all others, whether of 
gentle or simple, public or private, Royal or minor degree. 

Its primal antiquity of origin baffles research ; but we find in the Old Testament 
two (at least) convincing examples of its existence and habitual enactment in remote 
times. In the one case, the cup-bearer of King Artaxerxes relates his terror 
at being convicted of sadness by his Royal master, who, on observing his over- 
shadowed countenance, pronounces, “This is nothing else but sorrow of heart!” 
“Then,” confesses Nehemiah, “was I very sore afraid!” And not without good 
cause, seeing that all appearance of grief in the presence of the Sovereign was 
a proclaimed offence against the laws of Court etiquette, amenable to capital 
punishment. In the next instance, we read with sympathetic interest the touching 
episode of the newly-made Queen Esther’s bravely (albeit timorously) undertaking, 
for the sake of her oppressed people, to risk the fall of her own fair young 
head, by venturing unsummoned—and therefore in flagrant violation of every 
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Court edict—to come before her all-powerful and very uncertain-tempered King 
and husband. 

With these two salient exceptions, the common Oriental forms of physical 
abasement and adulatory forms of speech still prevalent among divers half-civilised 
nations need not concer us; moreover, in much nearer regions and times, we 
only recall the fantastic legend of a poor Queen of Spain’s being suffered to 
expire in flames, through lack of courage among the members of her retinue to 
incur the penalty of a swift and violent end by infringement of a stern law in 
placing even for succour a hand upon her sacred person—to deplore the monstrous 
perversion of the true spirit of etiquette which could admit of the circulation of 
such a story, mythical or accurate, in any Christian land. 

It is not, however, perhaps quite out of place to dwell a little more upon the 
almost incredibly low degradation of all humanising usages and practices, which in 
bygone days of Imperial despotism prevailed at thte Russian Court, and one form 
of which consisted in the semi-lunatic Emperor Paul’s arrogantly addressing all, 
whether noble or serf, of whom he vouchsafed to take notice, by the contemptuous 
epithet “ Poussiére,” an insolence in which he persisted, until one day a member 
of the Imperial circle, less disposed than the rest to abject submission, took 
occasion to gravely tender humble thanks to the Czar for the honour done him 
in thus placing a subject upon the same level as his august self, by alluding to 
the material of which they were both created. The astonished Paul, after some 
minutes of severe mental strain, succeeded in grasping the meaning of this 
unexpected observation, which by its audacious singularity attracted his wayward 
fancy ; and, to the stupefaction of the other courtiers, their outspoken comrade 
received promotion, instead of the knout or Siberian exile. Another slight ‘Russian 
incident, of later date, here occurs to me, which, without properly coming within 
the range of etiquette, is sufficiently characteristic to seem worth recording. The 
Emperor Nicholas was accustomed, during his reign, to take early walks unattended 
in the streets of St. Petersburg; and on the morning of Easter Day it was his 
habit, as a paternal attention to his people, to embrace the first person, or persons, 
he met, with the salutation, “Christ is risen,” the orthodox reply to which was, 
“God be praised, He is indeed.” On one particular Easter morning, however, 
the first individual encountered by the Czar was the sentinel of his own Palace, 
who, as mischance would have it, was a raw young Hebrew recruit, recently 
imported from a distant province, and unacquainted with even the person of his 
“Jittle father.” Taken suddenly aback, and sturdy in defence of his racial creed, 
the unpolished youth brusquely repelled this familiar stranger, and turned his back, 
with the uncompromising contradiction, “ Nothing of the sort. He’s not arrived 
yet.” Immediate arrest naturally requited this sacrilegious contumacy, and if left 
to the tender mercies of underlings the unconscious offender might have fared 
badly ; but Nicholas, though a despot, was a just one according to his lights, 
and of larger mind than his surroundings, whereby no worse consequences befell 
the hero than transfer to a regiment in more remote quarters. Whether in 
subsequent Easters the annual greeting was persevered with or discontinued I 
have failed to ascertain. 

In returning to our original subject, and coming gradually more within reach 
of our own country and epoch, we attain with increasingly clear perception the 
knowledge of how much of its system of adjustment, as regards the Court and 
possibly other departments, we owe (in addition to nomenclature) to the French, 
from whom, after it had settled down into more or less normal stability, it was 
slowly wafted to us, and established itself in our soil, not without some tussles at 
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various times with the British hard stiff-neckedness, that elicited from Goldsmith’s 
graphic pen the vivid description of his countrymen beginning “Pride in their 
port, defiance in their eye!” The system itself was undoubtedly brought to its 
highest point of finish by Louis XIV., whose famous and dignified early rebuke, 
“ [ai failli attendre,” was followed up, while his reign was yet in its first days, by 
a code of observances, several whereof, such as the ‘‘ En/rée,” the “‘ Levers du Roi,” 
which we have both adopted in practice and adapted in language, have remained 
virtually unaltered to this day; while others more arbitrary or unmeaning, proving 
too excessive for retention, have gradually passed away. 

In after years, it is curious to note that the standard of formalistic restraints 
suffered most at the hands of a young princess born, reared at, and imported from 
a court at which strict ceremonial was as the vital breath of nostrils. It has indeed 
always remained an unsolved problem how the intrinsically fine character of Queen 
Marie Antoinette could have given way, in her days of petulant youth, to such 
deplorable follies, including the solecism of turning into constant ridicule the most 
honoured Court practices, and even descending to the ill-breeding of personality in 
bestowing upon the Duchess de Noailles (who vainly attempted remonstrance) the 
scoffing nickname of “ Madame |’Etiquette.” A sad realisation, if one were needed, 
of the French maxim, “ Si jeunesse savait /” 

From this superficial survey of other ways in other lands, the transition naturally 
commends itself of a little critical study of the ordinances and usages in our own. 
The subject is not an absolutely easy one to grapple, by reason of manifold 
complications, conspicuous among which must be reckoned the overwhelming and 
well-nigh unmanageable increase of numbers in different social sets, all striving with 
almost giant strength to rush well to the front upon every occasion of interest, 
all “in haste to see, (especially) eager to be seen,” in fact, all susceptible of 
description, with a little alteration, by the well-known couplet : 

“* Narcissus’ nature, tolerably mild, 
To win a place would hardly crush a child !” 


Does this sound too strong for accuracy? ‘Then let us take, as a case in point, 
that particularly thorny branch of the tree of custom, the annual May or June 
Drawing-room, to which flocks the overgrowth of outer society, with its rivalries, 
its heart-burnings, its crowdings, elbowings, shovings, its rending of garments, and 
losses of temper (also of hairpins and false jewellery !),—let us, I say, glance at all 
this, and conjecture how many of the strugglers in this seething mass have the 
slightest comprehension of the original institution and object of the Drawing-room ! 
Thus, to more than a few, it may be news to learn that the beginning of these 
functions was on a very small scale in the days of Queen Charlotte, when the 
ladies of the Court were conveyed in their sedan-chairs, and with “ dressed heads” 
(as the phrase ran), to morning service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on 
Sundays, and after the service hooking on the trains that lay in readiness within these 
chairs, proceeded inside the palace to pay their duty to Her Majesty in her 
“ withdrawing-room.” By degrees, in the natural course of long years, the number 
of those involved by rank or circumstances in this complimentary office largely 
outgrew the original proportions, and a change of venue to the throne-room, as 
well as of days and occasions, became imperative. The Queen’s daughters, as they 
came to fitting years, duly attended their royal mother, and we find in memoirs 
of that date some controversy between the Queen and George, Prince of Wales, 
as to the first appearance there of Princess Charlotte of Wales, to mark her 
entrance into Society. 
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The purport of the Drawing-rooms was then clearly defined—viz., not to give 
scope to vanity or forwardness, still less to promote extravagant and fashionable 
display, but—to afford all loyal subjects who properly belonged to the sphere of 
Court ordinances, an opportunity, while complying with the prescribed regulations, 
of presenting their offspring and tendering their own tribute of respect to the 
Sovereign and other members of the royal family. It was fitly ordained that 
distinctive details of attire should mark the special character of these functions— 
namely, uniform or other full dress for men, and for women the traditional low- 
necked gown with train, three-feathered plume, and lappets, of (as some have 
made unseemly attempts to assume) ve7/s. In periods of deep Court mourning, 
compliance therewith was expected, but has never been enforced where it could 
be decently dispensed with. In those days, and as late, certainly, as the first 
twenty years of our lamented Queen’s reign, in addition to the ordinary ones, a 
Birthday Drawing-room was held, at which no presentations were permitted, and 
the general public were not expected to assist, but which were attended by the 
diplomatic body, cabinet ministers (present or past), sundry bishops, and royal 
chaplains, with other dignitaries, as well as members of all the royal households, to 
offer congratulations, private mourning being laid aside for the nonce. Until late 
in the ’sixties, if my memory serves aright, it was found still possible to make use, 
for all these assemblages, of the State Rooms in St. James’s Palace, whose time- 
scarred old walls and broad stone staircase, without pretension to the airy lightness 
of the suite of apartments on the garden side of Buckingham Palace, had yet a 
stateliness of their own that was not without a severe charm. ‘Their day has, 
however, passed away, and with it both the Birthday Drawing-room and_ its 
sequence of a sort of gala night at the Opera, where the ladies of the Court 
shone forth in brave show of the morning’s trappings, shorn only of the train 
impedimenta. 

In the new order of things which is coming to pass, it is probable, I 
understand, that the King and Queen will elect to hold these functions at night, 
which will make it more imperative than ever to impress upon scores—nay, 
hundreds—of undefeated matrons that these ceremonies are not to be regarded 
in the light of happy hunting-grounds for themselves and their daughters, and that 
St. Ursula has always been known as the only being privileged to carry unlimited 
virgins in her suite! This caution is scarcely so unnecessary as it may sound, for 
to my knowledge, one vainglorious mater superba boasted last season that three 
daughters besides herself had attended a Drawing-room! Meanwhile, it inspires 
confidence to reflect that in the reorganisations and arrangements which may 
become imperative we possess, as supreme arbiter, a sovereign who to the ripe 
experience that accrues to the prime of life, unites the quickness of perception 
and unfailing tact which so powerfully assist judgment. It is to be feared that 
much weariness of the flesh and spirit may continue to fall upon this Royal Head 
of the State in the matter of hearing and answering the Deputations whose name 
is Legion; but he happily has long exhibited a gift of clear and terse speech, 
enhanced by what would be called by the French “des graces d’Etat” in manner 
and bearing. Let us hope, too, that in these days of expanded intelligence he 
will not be exposed to the ordeal of receiving so unsophisticated a company as 
once waited upon William IV. (I think), in the person of a provincial mayor and 
his councilmen, who, on the occasion of the King’s visiting their little borough, 
came up for presentation, having been duly admonished not to loiter in the royal 
presence, but to kiss hands and pass on quickly on the calling out of their names. 
Animated by the finest sentiments of zealous loyalty, these artless citizens, at the 
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first sound of their names, formed into single file and trotted gaily by, genially 
kissing ‘heir own hands to the monarch in their rapid passage before him. 

In the present suspension of any programme for larger Court receptions than 
those connected with deputations and addresses—a suspension which is doubly 
accentuated, first by the mourning for the past, and next by apprehension for the 
future in the cruel sufferings and hopeless illness of a much-loved Royal sister in 
another country—public expectation and speculation remain naturally much _ fixed 
on the impending great ceremony of next year, when the responsibilities of the 
Monarch to his people, and the service of duty from his subjects unto him, will 
receive religious ratification ; when, too, the masses of the people will again (as 
this year at the State opening of Parliament) hail with delight the apparition, 
decked in magnificence and surrounded with splendour, of our new Queen, whose 
undimmed loveliness they regard with such passionate admiration and pride. ‘The 
detailed requirements of this solemn rite will, of course, be under ecclesiastical 
rule for the ceremony itself, and subject to the dictates of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain and the Heralds’ College for many secular particulars, more especially 
the arrangement and distribution of seats to peers, peeresses, “ faithful commons,” 
and officials, in our venerable Minster, than which (were it but a little more 
spacious) it is difficult to imagine a more appropriate structure for such an 
occasion. The mention of this anticipated impressive function recalls a_ little 
anecdote, which once caused some amusement at the expense of a certain Lady 
Arabella Arden, daughter of a Marquis of Cleveland, who married, not in the first 
bloom of youth, a younger brother of the famous Lord Alvanley. Not long after 
the accession of the young Queen Victoria, Mr. Arden succeeded to his brother’s 
title, and Lady Arabella received the condolences of a well-meaning friend on 
the loss of her high (courtesy) rank. “It is true, my dear,” replied this hopeful 
quinquagenarian, “that I lose precedence for going in to dinner, but at least I 
shall be in my right place at the next coronation,’—as indeed the poor lady wé//, 
though no longer among the pomps and vanities of this earth. 

The different gradations of etiquette on all important questions of rank and 
degree, whether temporary or permanent, official or hereditary, are duly set forth 
in competent publications, but it may not be very generally known that peers and 
peeresses are figuratively termed cousins of the Sovereign, and so addressed in 
official documents, such as patents of Lord-Lieutenants, etc. They are moreover 
entitled, on urgent occasion, to claim audience of the Monarch—a privilege exercised 
with no satisfactory result in Jacobite days by the Ladies Nithsdale and Kilmarnock 
on behalf of their condemned husbands. Another custom—that of resting after 
death in a crimson velvet coffin surmounted by the coronet which belonged to the 
individual’s rank—has, I fancy, very properly become practically obsolete, although 
not infrequently adopted in the past reign; and the ill-omened distinction of a 
silken rope for hanging will, let us trust, ever remain in the oblivion which now 
engulfs it. 

On minor points, it is rather remarkable, in this epoch of observation, comment, 
and general discussion, to find how much confusion prevails in many minds as to 
the correct observances towards Royalty in private houses; the strip of red cloth 
laid down for passage over the threshold, and the reception at the house door, 
frequently constituting the limits of distinction with host and hostess—both unaware 
that the appearance of finger-glasses at dessert should be exclusively reserved for 
Royal guests, that a princess on leaving the dinner-table should be immediately 
followed (preceding all other ladies) by the hostess, who, by all laws of hospitality, 
constitutes herself lady-in-waiting for the time being, and who on that principle 
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takes from the servant, to offer herself, the obligatory cup of coffee. In a house 
honoured by the presence of an actual Sovereign the formalities are more numerous 
and complicated, but have so little concern with most of us, that description and 
comment are alike superfluous, beyond a passing hint that, as was well said long 
ago, “there’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” making it, to say the least, unwise to 
attempt, on the score of former acquaintance or even intimacy, any overstepping of 
the barrier of the Throne. 

Before closing this disquisition on a constantly misunderstood subject, I 
should like to say a word on the fancied resemblance which I sometimes 
hear asserted between fashion and etiquette. Nothing can in reality be more 
misleading. Let us ask ourselves for a moment what constitutes the former, 
and the fact becomes patent. Fashion is the capricious and whimsical creation of 
the hour, which defies law and order, is not amenable to logic, pleases with a 
rattle, tickles with a straw, and attracts its countless votaries by the irresistible 
magnet of ever-recurring change. Upon it the sharp file of ridicule has times 
and again worn itself down, as against its arbitrary sway health, comfort, and 
convenience have pleaded in vain. In the whole code of reason there is not 
one excuse for its existence, nor (we must fear) in the horoscope of the human 
race any chance of its discontinuance ; for it thrives on contradictions, lives by 
impertinent frivolities, and, in a very different spirit from that of the Apostle, 
“suffers fools gladly.” 

In etiquette, on the contrary, the natural law of order and harmony finds 
development, a truth which we can test by referring in turn to the various 
educated classes. There is the Military etiquette—a still severer ordinance in some 
countries (Germany, to wit), but sufficiently stringent in our own; the - Medical 
etiquette, against which restless and inconsiderate patients ofttimes vainly fret ; the 
etiquette of the Church, which even Dissenters would scarcely wish abolished 
altogether ; the etiquette of the Law, a very awe-inspiring mystery to those outside 
its pale ; the etiquette of Political Office, which will never feel really complete to the 
world, until a special grade be discovered for prime ministers as such ; the etiquette 
of Literature, a mistily unexplained quantity; and lastly (but I would hope not 
altogether least), the etiquette of youth towards age, on which critics of to-day are 
perhaps unduly severe, but which it is indeed most desirable to foster and promote. 
‘Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey,” where the claims of the old and feeble 
to gentleness, assistance and consideration are rudely ignored and thrust aside by 
the young, “mad in the strife for fame or race for pleasure,” and long may it be 
ere such disgrace befall our British homes and hearths. 

In conclusion, the special attribute of etiquette is to keep fast the line between 
decorum and hypocrisy, remaining untainted by servility and unmoved by pretentious 
audacity. Properly considered, it should as little excite envious malignity as derisive 
contempt; it has moreover, as I have tried to show, the sanction of antiquity 
and the authority of universal custom, and in its office of calming heated discussion 
by establishing everything on its proper footing, should be welcome to all of good 
breeding and well regulated minds, seeing that— 

‘* By deference, unforced and free, our self-respect is shown, 
Acknowledgment of other claims establishes our own ; 


The golden mean of balance fair ’tis good to learn and prize 3 
For in Proportion just and true Life’s hidden wisdom lies.” 





SUBMARINE BOATS. 


THE NAVAL PROBLEM OF THE NEW CENTURY. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SAILED IN THEM. 


PORTION of the thirty-one millions which is required by the Government 

A for the Navy will be devoted to the purchase of five submarine boats, and 
ingland will thus soon be able to test the important question whether 

this new type of war-ship is to be taken seriously or not. As a matter of fact, 
they are already being constructed, the order for them having been placed some 
time ago with Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim. ‘The purpose of this article is to 
give a rapid survey of the history of submarine navigation, and it is best to begin 
by saying that our five vessels are being built after the type of the American 
Holland, which has done so well at its trials that the United States Admiralty 
have themselves decided to build forthwith five vessels of the same type. There 
have been several submarines in America that have borne the name of Hod/and. 
The boat that is to serve as model for the five craft to be laid down both at 
home and in America, is the seventh modification of the original Ho//and, on 
which it is of course a vast improvement. It was put through its paces at Mount 
Vernon in March 1g00, in the presence of Admiral Dewey. It is some 53 feet 
long, and its tonnage is 65. When submerged its weight is slightly inferior to its 
displacement, a circumstance that is utilised to assure its stability. It is fitted 
with a false keel, somewhat of the nature of that presently to be described in 
connection with the French Gowdet, for use in the event of an accident occurring 
to its apparatus for returning to the surface. The Ho//and when travelling on the 
surface is driven by a 50-horse-power gazoline engine, which permits of a speed of 
ten knots. Under water an electric motor is employed. The offensive equipment 
of the Holland consists of a 380-kilos torpedo ready fixed in the discharging tube, 
and of two reserve torpedoes. The firing of the torpedo is effected by compressed 
air; and by an automatic contrivance the torpedo after it has been discharged is 
replaced by an equivalent weight of water, so that the stability of the boat is not 
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disturbed. ‘To get its bearings it is admitted that the /Yo//and must rise to the 
surface for some ten to fifteen seconds. It can remain under water for at least 
twenty-four hours without danger to the crew, 

In the course of his evidence before the committee appointed by the United 
States Admiralty to inquire into the value of the Ho//and for naval purposes, 
Admiral Dewey made some interesting statements. The boat, he declared, 
accomplished all that its constructors expected of it. “I have said,” he added, 
“and I repeat, that if there had been two of these boats at Manilla I could never 
have held my own with the squadron under my command. ‘The moral effect of 
these submarine boats is in my opinion infinitely greater than that of submarine 
mines, ordinary torpedo boats, or any similar engines. Were there two Hollands 
for the defence of Galveston, all the fleets in the world could not blockade the 
place.” Admiral Dewey does not believe, however, that the Ho//and would be 
capable of acting in the open sea, but thinks that its 7é/e is confined for the 
moment to coast and harbour defence. 

Our own submarines will, according to the facts which their builders have 
furnished, be over sixty-three feet long; the fuel will allow of a four hundred 
knots run; the main electric motor will give the vessels a speed of seven knots 
an hour below water; they will discharge torpedoes at rest, on the surface, awash, 
and submerged; and they will carry five torpedoes, each over eleven feet long. 

Whilst we await with curiosity the experimental trips of these new scientific 
marvels, it must not be supposed that the submarine boat is a new invention. 
But the fact that the problem of submarine navigation was solved as regards 
essentials no less than a century ago will be learned with surprise by many people. 
Yet it is beyond gainsay. Almost exactly a hundred years ago, in the summer of 
1801, a submarine boat executed with complete success a series of evolutions, first 
in the Seine and later in the roadstead before Brest. The boat was the creation of 
an American of the name of Fulton, whose history was that of the many inventors 
born out of due time and fated to be unappreciated and misunderstood. 

The autilus was launched in March 18c1. In appearance it resembled an 
elongated egg surmounted by a hermetically closing cap giving access to a 
manhole. The Vaw¢idus in its outward aspect must have closely resembled the 
Goubet, to be described shortly. A mast, raised or lowered by means of a hinge, 
allowed of the boat being sailed, when on the surface, in precisely the same way 
as any other small craft. The submersion of the vessel was effected by letting 
in the requisite amount of water through specially contrived valves. Four oars, 
inserted in a description of waterproof sleeve made of pliable leather, served to 
propel the Vautidus when under water. A system of pumps expelled in ten 
minutes the water taken in as sinking ballast. 

The autilus was first tested in the Seine, opposite the Invalides; but the 
most important trials were carried out off Brest harbour, in the presence of a 
committee appointed by Admiral Forfait, the Minister of Marine. I quote from 
the report of the committee : 


“On July 3rd, 1801, the engineer (Fulton), accompanied by three men, sailed the 
Nautilus out into deep water. The vessel then plunged and disappeared from view 
for over an hour. During this time it remained at from five to twenty-five feet below 
the surface.” 

The crew had no difficulty in making the boat travel under water at the rate 
of two miles an hour. On another occasion the MWawfi/us remained submerged for 
nearly five hours, and Fulton succeeded without injury to his craft in blowing up 
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A “Holland” Boat, five of which are now being built for the British Navy. 
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a barge with a petard of his invention. Over eighty years in advance of any 
other investigator, Fulton solved up to a point the problem which is the object 
to-day of such ardent curiosity. But no less remarkable than the feat itself is the 
fate that awaited this memorable triumph. In spite of the extremely favourable 
report of the official committee, the French Admiralty made no attempt to profit 
by Fulton’s discovery, which fell into oblivion. 


THE GOUBET AND GYMNOTE. 


The present active grappling with the problem dates from 1886, when the 
Goubet was designed, and MM. Zédé and Krebbs, both of them French naval 
engineers, began the construction of the Gymmnofe with the authorisation of the 
pioneering Admiral Aube. The Gouéet is the work of a private engineer, 
and is named after its inventor. Shaped like an egg with somewhat pointed 
extremities, it measures twenty feet in length, and its maximum diameter is 
barely five feet. The shell is made of bronze, cast in a single piece. The 
Goubet can only carry two persons, who sit back to back in the centre of the 
vessel, with their heads emerging through the manhole, which serves as entrance 
and conning tower. ‘The manhole is closed by a_hermetically-fitting lid. A 
screw of special construction, and affixed to the shaft by an arrangement known 
as the “Goubet joint,” serves both as propeller and rudder. This steering 
apparatus is of extreme precision, and the Goudet, even when going at a snail’s 
pace, answers its helm with great promptitude and absolute accuracy. Another 
of the boat’s most remarkable features is its great stability. It has been proved 
by the severest tests that it is quite impossible for the Goudet to lose its 
balance—a result due to the very ingenious relation, based on the laws of 
physics, established by its inventor between its displacement and the density of 
its materials. In consequence of this contrivance the Goudet weighs nothing 
whatever when submerged. ‘The screw is driven by electricity, a sufficient supply 
of which is carried to allow of the vessel being navigated for several hours 
at a speed of five or six knots. 

Like the Nautilus, the Goudet is submerged by letting water into the reservoirs 
which constitute its bottom-most compartment. A pump worked by electricity 
expels the water when it is desired to rise. ‘To guard against the possibility of 
the pump failing to act for any reason, the boat carries a false keel, which can be 
detached in case of need by those on board. When this dead weight has been 
cast off the craft rises at once to the surface. This precautionary arrangement 
saved the lives of the inventor and his companion when he was experimenting his 
boat on one occasion in the presence of M. de Lanessan, now Minister of Marine. 
The Goudet can remain submerged for at least a day without injury or even grave 
inconvenience to its crew, while the atmosphere for eight or ten hours is said to 
be “excellent.” The air is renewed from time to time by means of tubes of 
compressed oxygen, and a pump expels the foul air as it congregates at the bottom 
of the vessel. The offensive equipment of the Goudet consists of two torpedoes, 
carried externally on stanchions on either side of the bow. The torpedoes, which 
are attached to the boat by a running wire, are launched and fired by electricity. 
But in spite of trials which were satisfactory so far as they went, the Goudbet would 
not, in the opinion of experts, be of much value in naval warfare, and the 
submarine boats which are the hope of the French Navy are of quite a different 
pattern, 
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A vision of the deep. 


ANOTHER TEN YEARS PASS BY. 


The results these experiments yielded were sufficiently satisfactory to encourage 
further efforts, and M. Barbery, who had succeeded Admiral Aube at the Ministry 
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of Marine, entrusted M. Romazzotti with the building of an enlarged and improved 
Gymnote, This new vessel was called the Gustave Zédé, in memory of the engineer 
who was responsible in the main for its plans, but who had died before he could 
perfect his work. The Gustave Zédé is a vessel of two hundred and seventy tons, 
and measures a hundred and sixty feet from stem to stern. Its fortunes were 
long doubtful. When first launched it in no way fulfilled the expectations of its 
designer. Endless alterations, experiments and tinkering were necessary before 
the most essential difficulties were surmounted. The Gustave Zédé of to-day has 
little in common, except its hull, with the Gustave Zédé of a decade and more ago. 
It proved, indeed, so disappointing in its earlier trials, that M. Romazzotti ceased 
all work on it for a time, and turned his attention to another boat of his 
designing, the J/orse, begun in 1893, which will be described shortly. But the 
fact is that some ten years elapsed without any substantial progress being made. 
This period of hesitancy was due, perhaps, as much to the sudden indifference 
of the French Admiralty as to any lack of inventiveness on the part of the 
engineers, The Ministers of Marine who succeeded one another in the Rue 
Royale were of conservative tendencies. They regarded submarine boats as a fond 
delusion, and refused to encourage experiments doomed, as they believed, to failure. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT OFFER PRIZES. 


The decisive date in the history of the French submarine flotilla is that of 
the advent to power of M. Lockroy. One of the first acts of the new Minister, 
who is the ardent champion of the ideas on naval matters of Admiral Aube, was 
to open an official competition for designs of submarine boats. This was in 1896. 
Prizes were offered not only for approved plans of complete boats, but also for 
inventions bearing on subsidiary details. Forty projects were submitted to the 
technical committee appointed to act as jury. The committee granted several 
awards, and on its recommendation the Admiralty, definitely convinced at last of 
the utility of submarine boats, decided to turn to practical account a certain 
number of the inventions brought before its notice by the competition. It was 
resolved, for example, to experiment with an apparatus for firing torpedoes planned 
by M. Drzewiecki, and a petroleum motor invented by M. Forest. ‘These, however, 
were minor matters. Far more important was the authorisation accorded M. 
Romazzotti to proceed on the new lines he had suggested with the construction 
of the Morse, begun as related in 1893. Nor was this all. ‘The competition 
obtained recognition for the labours of M. Laubceuf, a private marine engineer, who 
submiited a design for a submarine boat which was thought to be of great promise. 
Its construction was ordered, and the result was the Marv:/. ‘The plans of another 
private engineer, M. Maugas, were also approved, and the Farfadet was commenced 
at Rochefort on the lines he had laid down. ‘The general results of the competition 
were of no less importance. Its effect was to quicken to a remarkable extent, 
and in every particular, the activity of the French Admiralty in connection with 
submarine boats. Every possible encouragement was given to those engaged on 
the construction of the boats, careful attention was paid to suggestions, from 
whatever quarter they came, the official experts were invited to strain their 
inventive faculties to the utmost, and the most strenuous efforts were made _ to 
cope with the practical difficulties that were bound to be presented in abundance 
by the building of so novel a type of vessel. Finally a change of Ministry ceased 
henceforth to involve any risk of a cessation of this notable activity. Admiral 
Besnard, though reputed to belong to the old school, carried on the work begun 
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by M. Lockroy, who, when he was 
in office for the second time, was 
able to gauge the considerable pro- 
gress that had been achieved in his 
absence. M. de Lanessan has followed 
in the footsteps of M. Lockroy, with 
the result that France is now on 
the eve of possessing a_ veritable 
flotilla of submarine boats. 

The Gustave Zédé, entirely re- 
modelled, and embodying all the im- 
provements arrived at in the way 
just described, was the first submarine 
boat completed under what may be 
called the new dispensation. The 
tests to which it was subjected, on 
being launched in its altered shape, 
and out of which it came trium- 
phantly, proved at- once that the 
problem of submarine navigation had 
been solved at any rate in the main. 
One of the earliest feats of the 
Gustave Zédé was the safe accomplishment of the journey from ‘Toulon to Marseilles 
and back, and the trials as a whole proved that the French at last possessed a 
vessel of which only the hypersceptical could continue to deny the certain 
utility in naval warfare. 














The man at the wheel, 


How THE “ SUBMARINE” IS WORKED. 


The most serious difficulty that has yet to be overcome is to enable the 
commander of a submarine to see his way. The natural qualities of deep water, 
its seeming imperviousness to human sight, appear to make this difficulty almost 
insuperable. ‘The French claim, however, as will be seen directly, that they 
have to some extent evaded it. It is intended in practice that the submarines 
shall proceed to their Cestination on the surface so long as they are in no danger 
of being observed. On nearing a hostile fleet or harbour they will sink, and 
rely for their safety and efficacy as engines of destruction on their capacity for 
travelling under water. It should be added that, owing to a special contrivance 
of which the secret is carefully guarded, but as to the results of which there is no 
doubt, the submarines take far less time to sink when under way than when at 
rest. In the latter case, when the effect is obtained solely by letting in a certain 
quantity of water, several minutes are required for the craft to go under, whereas 
when it is in motion its disappearance is very rapid, and almost instantaneous 
when all that emerges is the low conning tower, or rather cap, from which a 
glimpse of the horizon is obtained. In warfare this almost invisible cap, which 
surmounts the crest of the vessel in the centre, is all it can be hoped to catch 
sight of from a hostile ship. ‘The submarine boat, when approaching its expected 
prey, may have to rise for a moment to the extent of showing this cap, so as to 
allow the commander to make the final observations by which he will direct his 
torpedo, It is by no means certain, however, that the necessity for this exposure 
immediately before the discharge of the torpedo has not already been obviated, 
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The French boats are now provided with a “periscope,” an optical contrivance 
composed of mirrors and lenses arranged in a. narrow tube, some twenty feet 
long and barely four inches in diameter, which enables the commander to take 
stock of his surroundings while remaining below the surface. ‘The periscope to be 
utilised has of course to emerge a foot or two, but even in broad daylight the 
slender object would easily escape the most vigilant watch, especially if the water 
were at all ruffled. Still it is admitted that the range of vision of the periscope 
is exceedingly limited. ‘The problem of providing the submarine boats with “eyes” 
has still to be solved satisfactorily. 


THE EXPERIMENTS WITH THE GusTAVE ZEDE. 


On the other hand, comparatively blind though these insidious craft be, it has 
been shown that they are a match even for an ironclad that has been forewarned 
of their attack. The experiments with the Gustave Zédé are held by the French 
authorities to be conclusive in this respect. More than a year ago the Gustave 
Zédé was pitted against the 11,000-ton A/agenta in the presence of M. Lockroy. 
On this occasion it torpedoed the ironclad both at anchor and going at its normal 
rate of speed. ‘The umpires, who were to judge whether the submarine could 
have been sighted from the big vessel and annihilated by its quick-firing guns, 
decided that there was no doubt whatever that the attacking craft would have 
effectually accomplished its task in real warfare. Nor must it be overlooked that 
the Gustave Zédé has since been materially improved. In October last M. de 
Lanessan, the present Minister of Marine, embarked on the Gustave Zédé and 
remained on board it throughout a series of evolutions in the ‘Toulon roadstead. 
The course followed by the boat was made clear to thousands of spectators by 
flags flying from long poles fixed to its stem and stern, With unerring precision 
the Gustave Zédé navigated in and out among the men-of-war at anchor .off the 
harbour. It was particularly noticed, too, that it fired a torpedo without slackening 
speed, thus showing that the problem of discharging a torpedo while under way 
has been solved. M. de Lanessan, when questioned as to the impression his 
submarine journey had made on him, replied: “I am delighted. I really believe 
that the wished-for solution in the matter of submarine navigation has been realised. 
What I admired above all in the Gustave Zédé was the simplicity of its apparatus 
and the easiness of its management. Its commander was not in the least 
preoccupied by the navigation of his boat, but was able to chat with us while 
superintending the operation.” Needless to say, the Minister, refused to give any 
details bearing on the construction of the vessel or its appliances. No precaution 
is omitted to keep these matters a profound secret. It is known, however, that 
the French are experimenting with two distinct types of boats—with submarine 
boats proper, and with a class of boat to which the name of ‘ submergeable” is given. 
The Gustave Zédé and the Morse are specimens of the former type. The only 
submergeable which has been launched so far is the Aarva/. The submarines 
proper are intended in principle to navigate solely below the surface; they may 
rise at times for purposes of reconnoitring or of replenishing their air, but they are 
meant to travel under the water. The submergeables, on the other hand, are 
provided with two sets of machinery, one to enable them to navigate in precisely 
the same way as ordinary torpedo boats, and the other to serve when they are 
submerged. The advantage offered by this latter type is that steam can be used 
when the boat is to travel on the surface, and this motive force gives a far wider 
radius of action than electricity, of which the supply that can be carried on such 
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small craft is of course limited. But the submergeables have drawbacks, to which 
I shall refer in detail after describing the rival type. 


THE SECRETS OF THE “ JZORSE.” 


Of the submarine boats proper most details are obtainable in the case of the 
Morse. The Morse is a spindle-shaped, 146-ton vessel, 118 feet long, and a little 
over 8 feet broad at its widest point. It is traversed from end to end by a 
narrow passage, barely two feet wide, in the centre of which and beneath the conning 
tower is the post of the officer in command. ‘The conning tower contains three 
port-holes, the view obtained through which allows of the vessel being steered 
when the tower emerges.. When it is beneath the surface the only means of vision 
is afforded by the periscope already referred to, the length of which is over twenty 
feet. The bows of the Morse are 
occupied by the torpedoes and the 
apparatus for firing them. Amid- 
ships are two rows superimposed of 
electric accumulators. The stern is 
taken up by the steering gear. The 
hold is divided into a number of 
compartments destined to contain the 
water ballast, which is pumped in or 
out according as it is desired that 
the boat should sink or rise. When 
navigating on the surface the J/orse 
keeps its horizontal position, and in 
the roughest weather scarcely the 
least motion is observable. ‘Those on 
board for the first time are particularly 
struck by the gliding movement of 
the boat, which would be almost 
imperceptible but for the rush and 
gurgle of the water, heard overhead 
instead of beneath the keel as in 
ordinary vessels, and inducing in 
consequence a sensation to which it 
takes some time to get accustomed. 

















The look out. 


For the JZorse to sink there is no necessity to bring it to a standstill; on the 
contrary, the submerging process is more rapid when the boat is in motion than 
when it is at rest, and requires in the former case but a minute at the outside. 
Its superiority in this respect over submergeables of the Marva/ type is, as will 
be seen, decisive. When the JMZorse plunges the vertical motion is not apparent 
to those on board, who only detect a momentary eddying of the water round the 
conning tower, and observe, when the vessel is completely submerged, the cessation 
of the splashing of the waves on its upper surface. Under water, except for the 
working of the machinery, the silence is absolute. No motion whatever is felt, 
and the boat neither throws off foam from its bows nor leaves a trace behind it. 
A noiseless, seemingly magic engine of doom, it threads its way through the still 
obscurity of the waters. At a few feet below the surface a pale, greenish light 
shimmers through the port-holes of the conning tower, through which, however, 
even at this depth it is impossible to descry surrounding objects even though close 
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at hand. A little lower down—at the depth of six yards, at which the A/orse 
usually travels—the last glimmer of light has vanished, and the boat proceeds on 
its mysterious course amid outer darkness. ‘The periscope gives the commander a 
limited view of the outside world, but of what is before, around, and behind him 
in the enveloping mass of waters he knows nothing, and a sunken rock or other 
serious obstacle would be fatal to his craft. 

Beneath the water the J/orse does not remain automatically on the same 
horizontal plane, in’ which it must be kept by constant observation of the 
manometre and appropriate manipulation, by means of machinery of course, of 
the description of fins, which flank it on either side. The weak point of the 
Morse is the fact that for the present it is at the mercy of an interruption of 
the electric current which so to speak is its very life-blood. Should the current 
cease, as the result of an accident or of the exhaustion of the accumulators, all 
the vital functions of the vessel would stop simultaneously ; waterlogged and 
wrapped in darkness, the situation of those on board it would be most precarious. 
To enable them at least to regain the surface, the A/orse is fitted with a supply of 
metal ballast, which if cast loose would cause it to rise. But even if this operation 
were successfully accomplished the boat would be without motive force, and in 
consequence a mere derelict. It is said, however, that this difficulty has at last 
been overcome by a discovery respecting which the utmost secrecy is observed, 
but of which the effect will be to allow of the renewal by those on board of their 
store of electricity. 

The longest period for which the A/orse has remained under water up to now 
is eight hours ; but it is believed that this lapse of time could have been doubled 
without the least danger or even inconvenience to the crew. A chemical analysis 
of the air after an immersion of eight hours showed it to be perfectly respirable— 
a result in accordance with the statements of the men on board, who declared that 
they had experienced no difficulty in breathing, and had not been troubled with 
humming in the ears or other disagreeable symptoms. Nor, when the manhole is 
opened on the vessel rising to the surface, is there any rush of air, which might 
be followed by injurious consequences. On a recent occasion the sailors lunched 
on board for the first time, and made an excellent meal in their confined dwelling. 


THE “f VARVAL”—THE SUBMERGEABLE. 


The Marval, as has been said, is described by its inventor M. Laubceuf as a 
submergeable boat of 106 tons. It is capable of navigating in precisely the same 
way as an ordinary torpedo boat, or of sinking and acting as a submarine. It 
has two motors, one for submarine navigation and another for navigating on the 
surface. ‘This arrangement permits of the use of steam. The /Varvad is fitted 
with a triple-expansion steam engine and a tubular boiler, giving a speed for 
surface navigation of 15 knots an hour. The engine further serves to renew the 
electricity of the dynamo, which propels the Marva/ under water at a speed not 
exceeding 10 knots. ‘The process of sinking the arva/ is long and complicated, 
and constitutes the great defect of this type of boat. The funnel has to be 
lowered into the interior of the vessel and a very considerable volume of water to 
be introduced into the ballast compartments. But the lengthiest part of the 
operation is the waiting until the steam that remains in the boiler has cooled down. 
In spite of the great improvements which are known to have been effected, the 
entire process still takes considerably over a quarter of an hour. ‘The inventor is 
hopeful of greatly reducing this delay, which in actual warfare would much detract 
from the utility of his boat; but in the meantime it has been decided that work 
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shall be = ad- 
journed on the 
four boats, the 
Sirene, the 7riton, 


re a 
the Sz/ure, and “ . aa 
the L£spadon, ; ON eo Ler 


which are being 
built at Cher- 
bourg on the lines 
of the Marval. 
With regard 
to the offensive 
equipment of the 
Morse and the 
Narval, the 
former boat is 


« 


not solely _ pro- 
vided with the 
firing-tube 
worked by com- 
pressed air to 
which a reference 
has already been 
made. The A/orse 
carries as well on 
either side a tor- 
pedo attached 
externally by a 





specia con- 
trivance. ‘These 
torpedoes are 








The ‘‘Gustave Zéde"” on the surface. 


automatic, and are set free of course from within the boat. ‘Their trajectory, as 
is also the case with that of the torpedoes discharged from the tube, is in the 
axis of the vessel, or in other words the J/orse can only fire in the direction in 
which it is going. On a recent occasion it discharged four torpedoes in the space 
of twenty minutes, and all of them hit the mark. The .Varzva/ is fitted with the 
torpedo-firing apparatus invented by M. Drzewiecki. It permits of the torpedoes 
being fired in every direction, but the difficulties of aiming are admitted to be 
considerable. 

The French possess to-day four finished submarine boats—the Gymmnofe, the 
Gustave Zédé, the Morse, and the Narval. The additions to this nucleus of a 
submarine flotilla will be rapid. ‘Two new boats, the Algéricn and the Frangais, 
paid for with the proceeds of a public subscription organised by the Jatin, are 
already engaged on their trials, six others will be finished this year, and the naval 
estimates provide for the construction of forty-four more before the close of 1906. 
The cost of these vessels is from £25,000 to £35,000, according to the type. 
Of the types in existence—the Gustave Zédé, the Morse, the Marval, and the 
Farfadet, which is being built at Rochefort, on the plans of M. Maugas—not all 
are likely to subsist, as the Minister of Marine has recently appointed a committee 
of experts to decide which of them is the best, with a view to its exclusive adoption 
in the future, 











RONDEAU. 
PRING will not fail. Each slow-advancing day 
Compels him hitherward o’er hill and dale ; 
Though he perchance may loiter by the way, 
al 


Spring will not fail. 
For Hope expectant waits with visage pale 
And hands outstretched—O wearisome delay !— 
And lips half parted for the gladsome ‘‘ Hail!” 
Such lovers true, so one in heart are they, 
That Hope will never faint though doubts assail ; 
And, though he loiter on the homeward way, 
Spring will not fail. 
H. A. G, 
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BY MUTUAL CONSENT. 
BY MABEL MILNE. 
| 


. O you care about going to the Opera to-night, Adéle ?” 


“It will pass the time, and you have the tickets.” 

“Oh, never mind about the tickets if your head still aches. Perhaps” 
—rolling a cigarette with careful deliberation—‘‘ you would rather stay here and 
rest quietly ; it is very pleasant.” 

“Very pleasant!” Her lip curled satirically; he saw it, and his forehead 
puckered in a frown, 

“TI suppose you will go in any case?” she asked, and smothered a yawn. 

He watched her as she sat swinging one foot to and fro, a steel buckle on her 
shoe scintillating as it caught the pale beam of moonlight that fell across the 
tesselated floor of the terrace. Her face was in the shadow; he could but dimly 
discern its outline and the dusky hair that made its coronet. But he felt 
intuitively that she looked unutterably bored: perhaps he was not aware that he 
looked the same himself. Catching the least gleam of her white teeth, he knew 
that her lips still wore that tantalising curve which maddened him at times almost 
beyond the limit of his habitual calmness. 

“As you say, it will pass the time,” he observed quietly. His look strayed 
over the sea, where the moon was reflected in a shaft of silver lustre. Somewhere 
in the distance a band was playing a German waltz, its strains, mellowed on the 
night breeze, being wafted to his ears. Over on the Promenade des Anglais a 
multitude of gaily dressed people, of mixed nationality and social standing, passed 
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up and down, and the hum of their voices mingled with the sobbing echoes of 
Schubert’s waltz and the rustling of the leaves of the oleanders on the terrace. 

Then once more the range of his vision fell on the outline of the white-robed 
figure in the low basket-chair; he linked his fingers loosely and regarded her 
contemplatively. Their eyes met; there was a mocking light in hers, penetration 
in his. 

“ Well,” she said, “don’t look so terribly—blue. Silence is golden. Why not 
take a stroll along the Promenade ?”—waving her hand seawards: “it is livelier 
there ; possibly you would not feel so—bored. Husbands and wives are not 
expected to amuse each other; fortunately that is one thing that does not come 
under the category of matrimonial duties. It’s rather a good thing we’re not 
expected to try—don’t you think so? The result would be inevitable failure.” 

She laughed lightly, and her restless foot, encased in its dainty shoe, beat a 
tattoo on the stone floor. 

He rose with an impatient movement and brushed by the oleander plants. 
“Tf it is your intention to come, it is about time for you to dress,” he said 
coldly, and passed through the open casement into the house. 

A smile played across her features for a moment; then a wistfulness came into 
her dark eyes, and settled lines of pain replaced the ironical curve of her lips. 
She leant forward in her chair, and rested one white, partially bare arm on the 
parapet. The pallid light of the moon fell athwart her face: not a faultless 
or beautiful face; but it had something beyond beauty—a singular power; one 
could feel it after closely studying. She became lost in a brown reverie; she 
mused of life and its unsolvable problems, pondering most over the greatest— 
marriage. She wondered vaguely if people who had wedded for love, or that 
which was a very cheating counterfeit of it, were in any degree happier or more 
miserable than she. Then she sighed, and, rising, went indoors. 


II. 


THERE was a new singer at the Opera that night—Madame Zoé Zanisé; her 
advent had been noised abroad days before—already she had achieved great things 
in Paris and won laurels of fame. She was a beautiful woman—or on the stage 
she looked so—and her voice was of marvellous power. Adele saw that her 
husband was fascinated—his eyes were riveted on the stage—and jealousy clasped 
chill fingers around her heart. He no longer looked bored ; his face lost the look 
of superb indifference that continually fired Adeéle’s pride ;—utter indifference in a 
man a woman will never forgive. A thousand scorpions seemed to lash her into 
fury ; it strained every nerve to the utmost tension for her to sit calmly and listen 
to Madame Zanisé’s vibrating tones. Her temples throbbed and burned, her brain 
felt like a furnace. But she sat till the end—there was nothing else for her to 
do. Only once during the play did her husband address her: “ Did she not think 
Madame Zanisé had a most wonderful voice ? ” 





“Oh! beautiful—perfectly ravishing!” she returned, with unnecessary emphasis. 
The next moment, meeting the half-look of calm surprise in his eyes, she could 
have bitten her tongue out with mortification, feeling miserably conscious she had 
stepped down from the pedestal of her dignity. Well, she would guard herself 
better now; after all, Madame Zanisé was nothing to her; and her husband—well, 
he was still less. 

She took great care to impress herself with that fact and make herself recognise 
its importance, 
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“Only once during the play did her husband address her." 


They drove home to the villa in silence; he did not pass any further comment 


about the new operatic singer. 
The next morning, when they met at breakfast, Adéle’s eyes were heavy enough 


to arouse suspicion, and there were dark blue shadows drawn beneath them. She 
sipped her coffee slowly, but scarcely touched the rolls and dainty omelettes. Her 


husband remarked on her loss of appetite. 
“J don’t feel hungry—perhaps Nice doesn’t agree with me,” she said. “At 
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least, I suppose it does, only I’m out of sorts. How much longer are we going 
to stay here, Anthony?” 

“You would like to see the Carnival ?” 

“Oh, the Carnival—not much. But still—we’il stay; only I was thinking— 
perhaps you find it dull.” 

“Dull? Did you really think that?” 

She felt his eyes searching her face ; there was something in his tone that sent 
the colour flowing into her cheeks. 

“Well, I suppose it is rather prosaic and monotonous—for both of us; and 
certainly deceiving—to others.” She laughed aggravatingly. “They think we are 
a—devoted couple.” 

“Why not let them think?” he observed calmly. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, of course.” She balanced the bowl end of a silver 
spoon on the surface of her coffee. ‘They would not understand if we told them 
we were married by reluctant, if mutual, consent.” 

He never glanced at her again, and became religiously occupied with the Z7mes. 





III. 


thought Adéle that afternoon— we shall not see 
nearly so much of one another in London as we do here. We shall meet, and 
say ‘Good-morning’ and ‘Good-evening ’—that will be about all. Oh yes, it will be 
better—decidedly ; I know he feels unutterably bored.” 

She smiled to herself,—that smile was her outdoor mask; she had perfect 
control over the muscles of her face when she was within range of the public 
eye. Nobody would ever guess at the bitter conflict of emotions she secretly 
battled with. 

Adéle was walking with her husband in the Jardin Public; she was in one of 
her most flippant moods that afternoon; several of her remarks made him frown. 
Glasses were levelled at them as they passed by; they were conspicuous even 
amongst the fashionable crowd. ‘There was military erectness in Anthony 
Rochefort’s tall figure, and Adele always attracted attention. Her bearing was 
marked by the most exquisite grace; her toilettes were more effective than most 
women’s in their elegance and simplicity. She wore a dress of rich white silk, 
unrelieved by contrasts, except a narrow band of black velvet, fastened with a steel 
buckle, which encircled her waist. The soft folds of her skirts swept over the 
velvet sward; the sunlight warmly touched her dark hair with gold. Anthony 
glanced at her proudly ; she was his, and at any rate he might be proud of her 
if he did not love her. He knew there were many envied the position he had 
stepped into with such apparent easiness; there had been no wooing, no striving — 
not an atom. His people and hers had practically arranged the match: she had 
money; and he—well, he didn’t have much, but he was good-looking (he knew 
that), and was the heir to a baronetage. It was unheard of, of course—but he 
had not even proposed ; his mother had schemed everything, as only a woman can. 
It was a mariage de convenance; he could have got out of it if he had liked, but 
he didn’t trouble anything about it. He had given his consent, and Adele had 
followed suit; it had been mutual. But the world knew. nothing of these 
unromantic details. 


> 


“THERE is one good thing,’ 


“Do you know,” Adele had said to him, after they had been married about 
three months, “TI really do believe people think ours was a love match, I shouldn’t 
have thought anything about it, only I heard a casual remark passed the other 
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day by an acquaintance of mine to that effect. One’s friends are so wise, aren't 
they ?—but they have a knack’ of twisting things about. Now, if it Aad been a 
love match, there would be venomous tongues at work to say you had married 
me for my 

“Very well, Adéle—you needn’t say any more; I can finish the sentence for 
myself,” he had replied in his curtest tone. 

The pure, balmy breezes lent the faintest colour to Adeéle’s cheeks; the sun, 
warmly gilding the grass and foliage, gave the scene a vivid brightness. Children, 
escaping from neglectful and chattering donnes, chased each other over the sward, 
and pierced the air with shrill laughter. One little mite, in her excitement, ran 
right into the arms of Adéle. The child had the face of an angel, with yellow 
hair, softer than floss-silk, and wide, blue eyes. She lifted her from the ground, 
and kissed the rosy mouth; her face was beautiful in its tender womanliness. He 
saw her lip tremble ; he knew she loved children. 





They sat down near the band-stand. Adéle would not go in the quieter 
paths ; she wanted to hear the music and watch the crowd. Her heart gave a 


loud, quick throb when she saw Madame Zanisé and two gentlemen coming 
towards them. She gave a surreptitious glance at her husband. Had he seen? 
Seemingly not ; he looked unmoved. She bent slightly towards him. 

“Qh, most noble Anthony, behold thy Cleopatra! Is she not divine ?-—she 
wants no crown with that golden hair. Don’t compress your lips—I am serious.” 

Perhaps he did not think Madame Zanisé divine—he did not admire the style— 
but he did not tell her so. 

“Oh, Anthony——’” as if she had suddenly recollected something. 

“Ya?” 

“TI forgot to mention it to you before, but I wrote to Christine Lefevre the 
other day, asking her to come and stay with me—till we return. She will arrive 
to-morrow ; it slipped my memory to tell you before. I suppose you have no 
objection ? ” 

There was an ominous silence; then he said abruptly, “‘ You might have had 
the courtesy to have consulted me.” 

She knew that he was angered. 

“Why should I consult you?” she returned testily. ‘I always thought men 
disliked to be bothered about feminine affairs. I tell you candidly, time hangs so 
heavily—I felt I must ask somebody.” 

“You are lavish in your compliments—to me,” he remarked grimly. 

“Tam only saying what is the truth. Christine is so lively—it will be different 
when she comes. Also”—her voice faltered, though almost imperceptibly —“ you 
will not be so tied. Common politeness compels you to be my chaperon; but 
Christine and I will amuse ourselves—I shall not be dull.” 

The line of his lips straightened—that was all. 

“There is no reason,” she went on defiantly, ““why you should not go your 
way and I mine. We need not interfere with one another. Anyhow, we are 
married, and we’ve got to make the best of it.” 

‘“Or the worst,” he added. 

She was making a mazy pattern on the gravel with the stick of her parasol. 
“Therefore, living on such amicable terms, there is no occasion for us to 
consult each other; we can take carte blanche. Do you see?” 

“1 see—perfectly. Adéle ”—he faced her suddenly—‘‘do you ever look forward 
to a day when you will cease—to regret our marriage ?” 

She averted her face, but did not answer him, 
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IV. 
“My — darling 
Adéle, there is 
something 
strange about 
you—-I cannot 
define it,” ex- 
claimed 
Christine. 

Ad é be 
laughed =and 
tapped her 
foot on the 
fender. 

oes ae oe 
getting old, I 
suppose—that’s 
ail” 

“Ola it 
twenty-six? 
Nonsense !” 

‘s Well 
passée, then,” 
said her friend 
dogmatically. 

* You could 
never be that. 
No, you're not 
going to put me 
off the scent, 
my dear—I’m 
too sharp) I’m 
going to worry 
and ferret it 
out like a terrier 
does a rat in 





a hole—never 

fear. Now, in 

the first place, 

I’m quite con- 
‘*His wife and a man in a long overcoat.” fident youre 

not happy.” 
“If you’re quite confident, it is no use my denying the fact.” 
“Well, we'll say that’s settled; item one. Item two ? 


“Oh! look here, Christine, I shall get terribly angry. I know I’m a very 
interesting subject to talk about; but let’s discuss something impersonal. How 


did you enjoy your tour in the Highlands this summer?-—you’ve never told me 
much about it.” 

“ Another time, dear. . . . Now my business is to find out the cause of your 
altered demeanour. You've everything heart can wish for—including a—husband.” 
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“ How do you know my heart wished for—that?” 

“Don’t be so incorrigible. You are in a difficult mood to-night. If you’re 
always like this, I don’t wonder Anthony gets disheartened.” 

“Disheartened! Good gracious, Christine! what are you thinking about?” 

‘He is disheartened—I can see by his face,” repeated Christine emphatically. 
“JT thought he looked positively unhappy at dinner this evening.” 

She watched to see the effect of this statement upon Adéle, but she looked 
blissfully undisturbed. 

“T suppose you married for--love?” remarked Christine abruptly. 

“No, my dear—by mutual consent. Didn't you know ?” 

“Well, I suppose it was by mutual consent; that doesn’t enlighten me much. 
He could not have married you z/¢hout your consent; there’s no getting away 
from that fact.” 

Adtle bent forward to examine a rosette on her slipper; her loose dark hair 
veiled her face, which had grown suddenly scarlet. 

The other was keen-sighted, however ; she nodded wisely to herself. 

* T—don’t know why I married him,” Adele said slowly, “though I know pretty 
well what made him marry me: it was my fortune, of course. It’s a humiliating 
thing to acknowledge, but plain, unvarnished truth often zs humiliating.” 

A sort of dry sob caught her voice; her head fell back again against the 
silken cushion propped behind her. 

A French clock over the mantelpiece rang out the hour of midnight in flippant, 
silvery chimes. Christine rose and kissed her friend. 

“ Good-night, dear ; don’t sit up any longer,” she said, and left her. ‘ Adele 
is in love with her husband; and he—I’ve an idea he’s in love with her, only 
they’re hopelessly at loggerheads at present,” she thought, as she closed the door 
to quietly. 

V. 

Durinc the next few days Christine was shrewdly observant; she felt matters 
were as bad as they could be between her friend and her husband; there seemed 
no likelihood that they would ever come to an understanding. Christine would 
have liked to interfere, but she was too discreet to act indiscriminately. She had 
a long battle with herself over the question ; after all, what good had ever come 
of a third person dipping a finger in the matrimonial pie ?—better let them fight 
it out themselves. Though she sympathised with Adéle, she often felt angered 
with her; her pride made her harder to convince than a rock; she was so 
confident that Anthony Rochefort had married her for her money. Perhaps he 
had ; still 

One evening she found herself alone with him. Adele had gone out to post 
a letter. She had been gone rather a long time to post a letter, too; half an 
hour lengthened into an hour; Christine grew uneasy, and finally rose to put 
on her hat. 

“Where are you going?” asked Anthony. 

“To see after Adéle—something must have happened.” 

“Well, I think I’d better come with you—something might happen to you. 
We don’t want a double disappearance.” 

So they left the house together, and went in the direction of the nearest post 
office ; but nowhere could they see Ad?le. 

“She has probably gone for a stroll,” remarked Anthony, who was not inclined 
to be alarmed. 
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“Ts she accustomed to go for strolls by herself at night-time ?” 

“ Well, hardly ‘accustomed’; but I have known her do so.” 

“Then you should have exerted your authority,” said Christine shortly. 

He laughed a little bitterly. ‘I might save my authority to exert over 
somebody else—Adéle does not recognise that any belongs to me.” 

“TI wish,” mused Christine, coming to a standstill, ‘you could understand each 
other better.” 

“We shall never understand each other.” 

“You are working at cross-purposes.” Then she drew in her breath sharply, 
and her face grew white and strange. 

“What is the matter?” he said; then, looking in the direction of her fixed 
eyes, he saw. 

On the opposite side of the street his wife and a man in a long overcoat and 
a broad-brimmed felt hat were pacing slowly up and down. 

Anthony drew Christine into the shadow of a portico. His set, stern face, the 
drawn lines about his mouth, told her of the battle raging within him. 

* Perhaps—it is only a friend,” she suggested, in as matter-of-fact a tone as 
she could command. 

She lost all count of time; it could not have been long they stood there, but 
the minutes seemed like hours. Presently the two parted. Adele crossed the 
road, disappeared round a corner, and they lost sight of her. 

When they reached home, she was sitting out on the terrace with a book on 
her lap. Christine drew the pins out of her hat nervously. She felt the best 
plan was to shut herself in her room till the storm had burst. She waited in 
feverish suspense. 

Anthony passed out on the terrace and stood opposite his wife. 

“Pid you post your letter?” 

es.” 

“You were gone a good time.” 

“T know: I met somebody I knew.” 

He started a little ; he was not prepared for so cool an asseveration. 

* Anthony—I want you to help me in something. I would not trouble 
you, only I know it cannot be done without your knowing. I want to give 
somebody £500.” 

“Your money is quite your own.” 

He waited; her fingers twisted a trifle nervously. “The person I want to 
give it to—the one I met out to-night—was a—I was nearly engaged to be 
married to him once.” 

** Indeed !” 

He raised his brow; no other muscle moved to betray any emotion he might 
have felt. She met his gaze unflinchingly. 

*“We were never actually engaged ; the world knew nothing about it. He was 
a hopeless gambler—I knew he would ruin his life—he has done so—but I 
want to help him. He has promised to make a fresh start, to earn a respectable 
livelihood. I—don’t want him to go to the dogs; I—cannot forget that he cared 
for me once.” 

“For you or your——” 

“You must not cast out the mote in your brother’s eye when it is in your 
own,” she said. 

He winced ; then his calmness vanished like smoke ; a thousand furies seemed 
to possess him, 
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“T wish to heaven you could lose every farthing of your money! Id sooner 
break stones on the road to earn my bread than have your gold flung in 
I did marry you for your money—I have no wish to deny it; but I 


my face! 
i'd change places now with the poorest peasant if I could 


tell you this much 
forget that I had ever seen your face! 
“And do you think,” she said, her eyes blazing, ‘that a woman will ever 
forgive such an insult as-you have cast on me? If you have no shame, at least 
remember that I still value my self-respect, even though I am bound to a man 
who sought me for my money!” 
He averted his face; when he looked at her again, she was sobbing in an 


” 


agony of despair. 

“Oh, Adetle—Adéle !” 

When he knelt by her side and held her closely, she could not cast him 
from her, because she remembered her pride no more, only the hungriness of 





her soul. 
And upstairs Christine waited. . . 
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CIRQUE of slow soft roses 
Our garden wicket closes. 


Ah! child Ah! little God. 


God set this circle round me 
The tender day he found me; 
I look far out of it. 


By barrier and bannister 
The small sweet seraphs minister 


Clustered as apple-bloom. 


Thro’ silken summer spaces 
Of still steel blue their faces 


Go up behind the moon. 


Why crown me? Why adore me ? 
Why genuflect before me 
You slight slim childish things ? 


Ah! children I am dreary, 
One waxes very weary 


In fadeless festival. 


King God, it seems [ waken, 
Was I asleep when taken 


From pearl pale Nazareth ? 


My lilies thirst for water ; 
Saint Ann say, please, your daughter 


Wishes to water them. 


Ah God, my slave, my ‘jewel, 
Prince Jesu is it cruel 


To look with these long eyes? 


3eyond our lime white wicket, 
3eyond the red rose thicket 
I look, and look, and look. 
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BY M. H. SPIELMANN. 


HOW-SUNDAY has come and gone, and the outsider is alone in the studio 
S with his pictures. He examines them critically once more. He asks himself 
whether they will look as well before the Selecting Committee, when he sends 
forth these children of his brush to expose them, like little naked St. Sebastians, 
to the shafts of their judges; he wonders how, if they pass the dread tribunal, 
they will be treated by the Hanging Committee, and how they will look beside 
their neighbours. ‘lhe very Eminent Outsider is fairly easy in his mind; so, too, 
is the lady amateur, who has been known to send in sixteen frames (the double of 
the maximum) in order that “the President may choose the eight best.” These 
persons are fairly at their ease, and experience nothing of the greatest pangs of 
the greatest number. ‘They send in their pictures and patiently await their 
varnishing-ticket, and in the meantime think as little as they can about the matter. 

The busiest time of the whole Art-year of England is the fourth week in 
March. ‘The last hasty touches are given, and within a few days fourteen thousand 
works of every sort and size (except, perhaps, the largest sculptures) will have 
been lodged within the walls of Burlington House; and within another four weeks 
about twelve thousand of them will have filtered through Gallery III back to their 
unhappy authors. The vast majority are delivered by carrier’s cart. The works of 
the London artists are collected for the most part by well-known frame-makers, 
who make a speciality of the task, or else are handed in by experienced models. 
Those from the country are first consigned to I.ondon agents, who unpack and 
deliver them in accordance with the strict rules of the Academy. 

It is a curious scene this day of delivery, not easily forgotten by the man 
who witnesses it. Punctually as ten o’clock rings out on the morning air the 
north gate is thrown open, and along the brick-hedged passage that divides the 
University of London from Burlington Arcade flows the never-ending stream of 
Art, real and alleged. Carts, cabs, vans, pedestrians, pass slowly on beyond the 
entrance of the Academy schools. They stop just long enough at the next great 
doorway to deliver their freight to the dexterous porters, who quickly receive it 
and bear it in, and then they pass out into Piccadilly to hurry back to picture 
land for more. Cunning fellows, these carmen and drivers, many of them. They 
know pretty well out of their experience, in a rough-and-ready sort of way, out of 
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a general knowledge of their employers’ previous successes, which of these works 
will remain till the end of the exhibition, and which of them they will be called 
upon to fetch away during the next three or four weeks, and deliver to the artists 
with an assumption of sympathy not at all appreciated by those whom it is meant 
to please. 

In front, in the courtyard, pictures are taken as well, but small carts and 
hansoms are the rule there. ‘The publicity of it, perhaps, makes the grand 
vestibule less patronised than the side entrance; yet the front hall becomes fuller 
and fuller as the day advances: the stacks increase in number and volume; and 
by midnight easy circulation becomes more and more difficult. Little pictures 
predominate —water-colours and small oils for the most part. It is here that the 


lady delivers her littlke work to the porter and asks for a receipt. <A receipt! 
It’s as much as he and his fellows can do to take the things in and see that 
they have their owners’ names upon them. Here, too, comes the cheerful 


gentleman up from the country for a month: he hands in his picture, and 
calculates that he will just have time to collect it before the Academy opens and 
he is due back in Lincolnshire. Here, again, comes the lady, who, with the little 
water-colour in her hand, seeks to brush past the porter. 

“You can’t pass in, m’m.” 

“Oh, but I must. I want to take my picture in.” 

“Then give it to me, please.” 

“Give it to you? Nonsense! What for? Certainly not. I’ve painted it for 
a certain place, and I want to hang it there myself.” 

She is stopped again. 

“The idea!” she ex- 
claims, as she turns away with 
her picture; and the Academy, 
punished by the remorseless 
withdrawal, must count one 
enemy the more, 

But the great sight is at 
the yawning doorway in the 
passage. It is a_ strange 
procession on sculpture-day : 
soldiers, wild beasts, states- 
men, busts, recumbent figures, 
placid goddesses, solemnly 
filing down the narrow way 
in undignified security— 
lacking an arm, a tail, a 
head; for the dangers of 
transport are many, and it is 
safer not to fit on the miss- 
ing limb till the judgment- 
seat is reached. But canvas 
or paper, bronze or plaster, 
all is impartially drawn into 
the insatiable eddy, swiftly 
and deftly. Up drives a 
cart laden with a dozen 





pictures ; the men in charge The Old School and the New 
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unload it quickly, carry the canvases along the passage, and hand them over 
to the official keeping of the porters. If a picture be large and heavy a cry 
is raised for the trolly, a tiny conveyance standing six inches off the floor; and 
the whole thing is wheeled along to where the great hydraulic lift is at work. 
This huge machine is loaded as swiftly as expert hands can do it, with a curious 
absence of noise or fuss ; but although the moving platform rises every ten minutes 
stacked with two or three score works, landing its freight in the Central Hall 
above, it cannot of course keep pace with the delivery. The pictures are ranged 
round below in scores, in fifties, in hundreds; and they spread like some curious 
geological strata along the walls of the cavernous passage—sometimes fifteen deep, 
and huge pictures, too, some of them—until they abut on the mouth of the 
entrance itself, and leave at last but an eighteen-inch rivulet of space between the 
banks of frames. ‘Time goes on—and this is the last day! Six o’clock, seven, 
eight, ten. ‘The stream of vehicles is becoming spasmodic, but the delivery never 
stops. All is quiet and orderly. The gas lamp gives a sufficient glare. Six 
thousand — seven—nine—twelve. ‘‘ More in now than this time last year,” cries an 
official He knows what he is talking about, this man, and he looks now and 
then up the little roadway at the occasional conveyances that still keep turning 
the corner at the top. As the hours roll on it is clear that the numbers will rival, 
if not exceed, last year’s total. 





Eleven o'clock. All the time the great lift is working, silently, slowly; and 
upstairs not fewer than seven of the great Academy rooms are crammed full of 
works of art, and otherwise. ‘The Selecting Committee have been sitting all day ; 
they have begun their work early ; but what impression can a day’s judging make 
upon this vast mass of material? But they work away, they and their carpenters, 
and all seems calculated bustle and orderly confusion. 

Half-past eleven. The numbers have been passed, and it is a record. Ifa 
dozen pictures have gone in, fourteen thousand at least have been sent up for 
judgment—every one with its own special little parcel of hopes, and prayers, and 
fears. The wind blows keenly down the passage as the gas flame flickers in the 
lamp. But the bare-armed porters stick to their work, and their foreheads shine 
with their efforts, and all around there is a litter of dust and straw and bits of 
gold frame-ornament, and here and there a label that has somehow been torn 
from the picture it described. 

A quarter to twelve, and there is a lull in the procession of the carts. Will 
many more come? ‘The men themselves, tired as they are, seem to be roused to 
curiosity as the hour of closing draws near. But they know the ways of artists, 
and await the heavy vans which are likely to crowd in at the last. ‘“ Here’s a 
big ’un!” cries a voice ; and it is dealt with as expeditiously as the others. A few 
more, and then a move is made to the great door in Burlington Gardens, and as 
the first stroke of midnight booms forth from the church tower hard by, the heavy 
gate is swung to, and whatever may be shut out must wait till another twelve 
months have sped round. 

Above stairs the work has been proceeding. So admirable is the organisation 
that a staff of about twenty well-trained men suffices to deal with the enormous 
mass of material sent in, and in an incredibly short time the works are ready for 
inspection. Day by day and night by night the arrangement of them has been 
proceeding, for the loading, unloading, and marshalling take time; and the 
Central Hall, with the exception of the railed-off hole near the middle of the 
floor, is a solid mass of pictures ranged against the wall more or less according 
to size, and threaded only by narrow avenues, while they overflow into neighbouring 
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rooms—a sight to strike terror into the souls 
of the incoming jury. 

The Selecting Committee sets to work. It 
consists of ten members, with the President, 
ex officio, as chairman. He is forced by virtue 
of his office to be present year by year at this 
tedious, irritating, fatiguing, ungrateful, painful 
duty of judging ; accepting, doubting, damning 
—chiefly doubting and damning. ‘The rest 
of the Council “rotates,” but the President 
knows no relief. He and the Secretary are 
fixtures, while the ordinary members “ go off,” 
five every year—each member serving two 
years in succession. The Associates are not 
eligible for this duty, but the latest-elected 
Member of the year is by the laws called upon 
to serve. The Court sits in the largest room, 
Gallery III, the members in a_ semicircle, 
with the President in the middle, while the 
“carpenters” walk before them with an ever- 
changing, disjointed panorama, miles long. 
These carpenters have been charged by the 
President on no account to reveal to the 
outside world any hint of what passes within, 
and they know how much their own interests 
depend upon their loyalty. They bring in the “1 want to take my pictures in.” 
pictures one by one, standing about four yards 
off, resting the larger works on the floor and the smaller on a stool. A _ glance 
generally suffices to determine the verdict, and ‘““No!’ ‘ Out!” is the constant 
cry. If a good or a promising picture comes along, the bearer is stopped and 
the work examined. If it is accepted outright, it is placed in a paradise apart 
with the chosen few—an infinitesimal fraction of the whole; if it is doubtful, 
it is marked with a “D” (Doubtful)—a sort of decree nis‘, possibly to be made 
absolute later on; and if it is not worthy of such hesitation, the head carpenter, 
on a sign from the President, chalks it with a “cross” (x), and sends it forthwith 
to the Academic Hades—to the cellars. 








‘*Tt’s left their sight almost as soon as in it-- 
They damn them at the rate of twelve a minute,” 


sings a modern Peter Pindar. But he is below the mark: the rate is higher— 
but then the character of many of the works is vastly lower than any reader might 
be willing to believe. As Lord Leighton himself told me, “they are often no 
better than the salmon on the pavement,” and the majority are judged at a glance 
before the porter can stop. Yet the Council is notoriously indulgent, according to 
its lights, although insuperably hostile to certain forms of art for which some outsiders 
loudly demand recognition. It will spend some little while discussing a picture, 
will sometimes reverse a passed judgment which might seem harsh, and will reward 
a fine work with a round of applause. And all the while the wonderful Secretary 
sits at his table taking down the names of artists and pictures as they are rapidly 
called out, like a recording angel inscribing in his Book of Fate the verdict of the 
Immortals, for good or for evil, on the Blessed and the Damned. 
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When the oil-pictures are disposed of, the members close up a little, and the 
water-colours are dealt with in a similar way. ‘Then come the black-and-whites, 
the architectural drawings, and the sculpture. In the latter case the Committee 
commonly visits the heavy statuary in a neighbouring room. ‘The works of foreign 
artists are examined last of all, and when the short half-hour required for them is 
over, the duty of the Council, acting as the Selecting Committee, comes to an end. 
The members have been judging for many days from ten o’clock till six, with one 
hour’s rest for luncheon and 
half an hour for tea, and 
have had but little relaxation 
in all that trying period. 
Incidents there sometimes 
are, and surprises. There is 
probably the usual insulting 
picture—directed against the 
members themselves ; there 
is the blasphemous, the 
improper picture ; there is 
the mad picture, and so 
forth; but these eccentricities 
make little sensation, as a 
rule. ‘The genus of each is 
well known, and they scarcely 
awaken interest. 

Many of those who have 
not been present at such a 
“selecting” have been ready 
to believe the judges un- 
mindful of the wounds they 
inflict at each adverse verdict 
pronounced, and do not 
hesitate to bring charges 
of personal animus, selfish 
haste, and the like. No 
belief is less justifiable. As 
to the first suggestion, the 
presence of ten alert judges 
is sufficient security against 
any such breach of trust: 
to suppose the contrary 

From the country. would be to believe in the 
possibility of a unanimous 
conspiracy against individual fellow-artists. Having myself served on a similar 
Selecting Committee (for the British section of the Paris Exhibition) with a number 
of Academicians, I can bear witness to the extraordinary care, patience, indulgence, 
and even solicitude, shown by one and all. Sympathy with the absent artist 
would often amount to generosity; a single champion of a picture would 
sometimes be allowed to carry his point against the majority, if he could show 
cause ; and as time went on the disposition of the Committee tended more than 
ever towards kindness than severity, especially when the work of the younger men 
was concerned. 
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Who knows so well as they—they who are also the administrators of benevolent 
funds to the poor artist—who knows so weil the pang of rejection? Most of them 
have themselves felt it before they struggled into fame; all of them can realise 
the greater pain of the unsuccessful: the sickening despair, the ruin, that so often 
accompany the rejected picture back to the studio. And, moreover, they remember 
that the picture’s chances are not settled by their preliminary selection—there is still 
the Hanging Committee, whose duty it will be to turn out at least a couple of 
thousand of the works which they have allowed provisionally to remain. When 
in 1771 Dr. Johnson interposed for Mr. Lowe (whose merits did not deserve the 
intervention), and pleaded for “the revocation of this incapacitating edict” in 
order to “deliver an unhappy man from great affliction,” a man who “considers 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of your determination,” he was 
pleading the case of whole generations of artists who have suffcred, some 
undeservedly, from the adverse verdict of their judges. But the very men who most 
loudly denounce the Academy’s lack of judgment are commonly those who show 
themselves the bitterest on any display of over-indulgence by the Council that 
may be shown on the Academy’s walls. On this Council rests the responsibility of 
preparing ground for the exhibition ; and the men who compose it may no more 
close their eyes to the faults of Mr. McGilp—for all they know that Mrs. McGilp 
and the children are starving at home—than they may show unmerited severity to 
J. J., with his rising vogue and his balance at the bank. 

Not to all who love her does Art toss the kerchief of her preference; not on 
every seeker after beauty has Nature set the seal of the elect; and those who 
have mistaken their ambition for their ability must accept in silence the inexorable 
doom, and bear the sacrifice they cannot escape. 

* * * * * * 

You may approve the Royal Academy as the great official living Art institution 
of the day, or you may deride it for its dulness—you may regard it as the 
chief instrument of Art education, or (forgetting that it is the main business of an 
Academy to be academic) you may denounce it as an impediment to all advance, 
all novelty, all “modernity ;” but you cannot deny that it is at the centre of all the 
popular artistic movement of the country, and that the relatively few who repudiate 
its pretensions, and the fewer still who have advertised in the public prints that they 
“have had the honour of rejection at the hands of the Royal Academy,” accept 
the statement that the artistic stellar system of England revolves round the pole-star 
of Burlington House. Effective opposition to the Royal Academy is impossible— 
criticism is well-nigh impotent: the great institution proceeds irresistibly on its way 
like an ironclad through the water, driven by the momentum imparted by its “Instru- 
ment,” while even those who man the ship can not do much to steer it. But that that 
little is done with consummate ability will generally be allowed. Royal Commission, 
Parliamentary Inquiry, Ministerial appeal—all have failed to modify the course of 
the Academy in any essential which its Council has disapproved. The General 
Assembly is the shaper of its own destinies—it is responsible to its Sovereign alone 
—it elects whom it pleases, teaches how it pleases, exhibits what it pleases, and 
awards its benefactions where it pleases. Be it a Juggernaut, a Monopoly, a 
Tyranny of Forty, or an institution of civilisation and beneficence, it is a law unto 
itself and others. Its enemies characterise it as a “ Trust,” its friends as a “ Trustee.” 
And amid all criticism, all attack, all opposition, it advances through the years 
with little diminution of public esteem, and with curiously little change in either its 
temperament or its policy. 

It is this corporation—regarded here as an exhibiting society merely—which fills 
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A little gem. 


the mind of nearly every practising 
artist in the country as the spring- 
time comes round. Last year’s 
successes are to be repeated, last 
year’s failures to be avenged. 
Great hopes are built on Academic 
discernment, some little faith is 
revived in the Academic con- 
science (if any)—for not many 
rejected painters or sculptors are 
disposed to believe that last year’s 
misfortunes were really deserved. 
Once more the votaries are upon 
their knees about the idol, ready 
to drive nails into the figure if 
their prayers be not answered. 
Yet it is not only those who have 
faith in this god of art who are 
among the worshippers: many 
who most loudly denounce de- 
ficiencies, injustice, _ blindness, 
stupidity, and the like, fling them- 
selves prostrate, as they know no 
other means by which they may 
attain their ends. Individuals 
may abstain, as individuals; but 
not as a class. Even the clever 
gamins of the art-world, who 
turn cart-wheels beside the coach 
of Art and fancy that it is art 
itself which is performing the 
revolution—even they “send in” 


year by year, and comfort themselves with the thought that the rejection of them is 


but a compliment to their individuality. 
but there is little sincerity in their merriment. 


Poor aching souls! they smile and smile, 


Into this great vortex, then, is sucked nearly all the chief art effort of the year, 


in a volume that increases annually. 


It is curious and instructive to compare 


some of the early facts and figures with those of to-day. I copy the following 
announcement in the London Chronicle of April 5th, 1769, exactly as it appeared 
—the first of the kind issued by the Royal Academy :— 


ROYAL ACADEMY, Pall-mall. 

HE PRESIDENT and COUNCIL - give 
NOTICE, That the EXHIBITION will open 
on the Twenty-sixth Day of APRIL next. - - - The 
ARTISTS who intend to exhibit with the ACADE- 
MICIANS are desired to send their WORKS to the 
ROYAL ACADEMY in Pall-mall on Thursday the 
Thirteenth Day of April, or before SIX o’Clock in the 
Evening of Friday the Fourteenth; after which Time 

no Performance will be received. 

F. M. NEWTON, Sec. 
N.B. No Copies, nor any Pictures, &c. without 
Frames, will be admitted. 
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Two years later the ban against “copies” was extended in the advertisement 
to “ Needle-work, artificial Flowers, Shell-work, or anything of that Kind”—for the 
Academy realised that “ A Tulip in Needlework, by a Lady,” “A Heron and a 
Dog in Needlework,” or “ Hair-work & hot-iron work,” hardly came under the 
heading of Fine Arts such as the body was established to foster, encouraged though 
they were by the rival art societies. 

In spite of the influence of the Royal patronage and the prestige of the 
inviolable Instrument which the King had granted, the advertisement (perhaps 
owing to the shortness of the notice) failed to attract many contributors. Only 
23 extraneous artists responded, and they contributed 52 works, the 33 
Academicians adding 84, making a total of 136 works of all kinds from 56 
exhibitors ; while the Incorporated Society was showing 365 works by 184 artists, 
and the Free Society 241 by g2 exhibitors. ‘The fact is that the Royal Academy 
was regarded with suspicion, with jealousy, and (in view of the cireumstances of 
its foundation) with some indignation, by the main body of outside artists. Some 
of these openly denounced “ back-stairs intrigues,” while others, more practical in 
their criticism, required a definite declaration as to the disposal of Royal Academy 
takings. For while the habit cf the other societies was to expend the profits in 
immediate charity, nothing had been said about the intentions of the Academy, 
although as a matter of fact the Academy did distribute bounty to the needy. 
In that year the latter, with all its splendour of support, produced but £699 17s. 6d., 
while the Incorporated Society added £751 to their charity account, and the Free 
Society £189 4s. 72. From many quarters the Academy was savagely attacked, both 
in the news-sheets of the day, such as the clever A/iddlesex Journal, a sturdy and a 
regular opponent, and in many a pungent satirical pamphlet, such as “The Conduct 
of the Royal Academicians” (1771). At first but little enthusiasm was displayed for 
“the King’s Exhibition.” But in course of time the Royal favour told, and the 
Academy gradually bore down its rival societies and finally extinguished them. 

The rejections, which, as I have said, form so painful an accompaniment of every 
Royal Academy exhibition, are no new thing. They began in 1770, when the 
Academy was but one year old—chiefly, it must be explained, owing to a genuine 
want of space; and, as many of the Academicians were moved by generosity to 
withdraw their own works to make room for those of outsiders, it not infrequently 
happened that some of the most famous artists were excluded, although the titles 
always appeared in the catalogues. ‘Thus in the year to which I allude eight works 
by Academicians were “crowded out”; in 1773 nine, including a full length of 
a lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and in 1778 three by Gainsborough appear in 
the catalogue, which were not hung. The following figures of the ten years 1770-79 
(not including the first exhibition in 1769) afford means for comparison : 


| Year. | Works sent in. | Works rejected. 


| Year. Works sent in. | Works rejected. | 
ane See seereaaiates | = eee, ee ee 
1770 234 II | 1775 390 10 
1771 | 256 16 | 1776 364 15 
1772 310 | 14 1777 423 (?) 
1773 | 359 26 1 1778 | 427 23 
1774 354 | 8 | 1779 | 411 16 
| 








On the removal of the Royal Academy from Pall Mall to Somerset House 
rejections were obviated for a time; for although some “persons interested in the 
arts” were permitted to make odd contributions to the exhibitions, the general 
public, misguided policemen, butterfly-collectors, and the like, had not yet been 
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encouraged by their friends to try their luck with the Academy. For many years 
the self-sufficient painter regarded as a foregone conclusion the admission of every 
work he was pleased to send; and as late as 1848 a Mr. G. Beauclere sent to the 
Press a violent open letter addressed to the Royal Academicians, asking by what 
right they, the servants of the artists of England, had only accepted one work out 
of the eight he had sent in. What the answer was we do not know; we only learn 
that he never again exhibited with these wicked Academicians. ‘Towards the 
middle of the century the numbers increased to a yearly average of two thousand ; 
for the Academy was now installed in the eastern wing of the National Gallery, 
and the greater accommodation encouraged the outside artist. To what extent the 
operations of the summer exhibition had increased may be seen in the following table : 


ee Py ae | Crossed | Accepted, Doubtful, 
Year. Sent in. Accepted. Doubtful. (i.e. rejected). | but not placed. but not placed. 
1860 2,612 1,110 518 984 153 301 
1861 2,198 742 630 826 146 353 
1862 2,565 1,081 503 981 223 255 
1863 1,674 848 279 547 169 150 


The state of things revealed by these figures caused a ferment among the 
outside artists ; and in order to provide a remedy for the anomaly—the cruel hardship, 
as it was felt—of the ultimate rejection of accepted works, the Academy 
modified its custom om that point. ‘The number of “accepted” was greatly 
reduced, and that of the ‘“‘doubtfuls” and the ‘“‘crossed” proportionately increased. 
But the elder Academicians of that day, it must be admitted, were not exactly 
conciliatory ; they showed little sympathy with the aspirations of outsiders who sought 
reforms, for a progressive policy did not commend itself to their immoderate 
conservatism. I have before me as I write a letter from the sturdy James Ward, 
R.A., to his colleague, H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., and this is what he says on the 
question of reform :— 


“ ROUND-CROSS COLLEGE, Jan. 5, 1852. 
“MY DEAR PICKERSGILL, 

“You cannot wish my joining you on the 8th, more than myself, but it 
is next to impossible. I have, however, written to the President, and the Body, and 
ardently hope that will have more weight than my single note. I adbominate the 
movement, and shall heartily rejoice in finding /Aa/, and every other spirit of innovation 
DESTROYED. I am, with every feeling of good wishes to you and Mrs, Pickersgill, 
at the present season, dear Pickersgill, 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“ JAMES WARD.” 
“H. W. PICKERSGILL, R.A.” 


One can almost admire such thorough-going Conservatism as that; but if the 
spirit had been maintained, the Academy would hardly now stand where it does. 
The Royal Academy reminds me of the Dictionary of the Académie Frangaise— 
it advances regularly, but years behind the wishes of the Art Radicals—just as 
the dictionary aforementioned waits for slang words to be one hundred years old 
before it agrees to recognise them as belonging to the language. Of late, reforms 
have been more numerous; others are now (as they have been for some years 
past) quifé imminent; and changes may be looked for, and perhaps, indeed, be 
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seen. Certain it is that the younger spirit 
of the day is infecting the Academy in 
some degree ; but the very constitution and 
working of the body preclude anything like 
hasty action. 

When the Academy effected its last 
removal, and took up its palatial quarters 
in its own Burlington House, and proclaimed 
once for all its total independence of the 
Government by dismissing the accustomed 
sentries, the artists besieged it as they had 
not besieged it before... ‘The numbers were 
quadrupled by the time the ’eighties were 
reached. In 1884 there were 8,093 works 
sent in, of which 761 were accepted, 2,116 
marked “ Doubtful,” and 5,216 were rejected. 
In 1887, no fewer than 8,515 pictures 
(besides other works) were delivered 
at Burlington House; and in 1888, 
9,385 works were sent in, 602 were 
accepted, 2,900 were ‘ doubtful,” 
5,825 were rejected on their demerits, 
and 58 were inadmissible. As to this 
same year, 1888, the following classi- 
fication of the works exhibited, as 
contributed proportionately by mem- 
bers and outsiders, will, I believe, be A young man who has studied in Paris. 
of general interest :— 




















Lewis 
Savrre 


Archi- | Miniatures Crayon 
tecture. and Enamels. | Drawings. 


Water- | 
Colours. 


Paintings. Sculpture. “engravings. Etchings. 


ia. ae Se 
| 


| Outsiders 1,023 307 144 185 100 45 39 37 
| Members 140 4 22 7 2 


It can hardly be maintained, after this, that the members monopolise the space. 
Returning to the number of works sent in, and to the rapid progression year 
by year, we have the following startling figures : 


1884. 1888. 1889. 1890, 1900 


234 2,612 | 8,093 9,385 10,986 11,659 13,666 





That is to say, in 1900, 13,462 works were sent in by a few over 5,000 
outsiders, while the body of Academicians contributed 204. What are the 
conclusions to be deduced from these figures, what the dangers to which they 
are likely to lead, what the remedies to be applied,—these points need not be 
dwelt on here. Such are some of the details of the “Sending-in.” The situation 
disclosed is full of interest, eloquently suggestive to all who are concerned for 
the material progress of our national art. 








COMMON HEROES. 
THE CLERK'S WIFE 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE, 
Author of “The Handy Man.” 


‘’ a little stuffy villa with an overwhelming name, 


Where the slate roof clashes vilely with the bricks of lurid flame, 


In a little dusty villa in a little dingy street-— 
She is toiling late and early, bravely making two ends meet ; 
O she walks abroad befeathered, (//7s¢/ the petticoat is frayed), 
But at home she tucks her sleeves up, she is cook and parlourmaid : 
O the grates that she must polish! O the plates that she must rub! 
O the dusting, cooking, mending! O the floors that she must scrub ! 


Keeping up appearances, 
Aching heart and soul! 

Must, of course, look ladylike— 
What’s the price of coal ? 

Must, of course, look ladylike, 
Highlows down at heel— 

Rather die than fail to be 
Perfectly genteel ! 


O, her lord must have his sleep out, he has work in town to do,— 

It is she who lulls the baby when it howls from twelve to two, 

It is she who gets the breakfast,—it is he who pats her cheek 

When he sallies forth to London for his “ three-pound-ten a week ” ; 

O, she goes to church on Sunday in a wondrous hat and gown, 

And she drops into the sidesman’s bag what sounds like half-a-crown, 
O the busy day’s contriving! O the nightmare in the dark !— 

But the vicar’s wife gets tea-cake when she calls on Mrs. Clerk. 


Keeping up appearances, 
Smiling thro’ it all! 

Husband stricken down at last— 
O the doctor’s call! 

Change of air and change of scene, 
Fortnight down at Deal, 

God! the suburb’s tragedy — 

- Three-pound-ten genteel ! 
104 
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ROMANCE AND SCIENCE. 


BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


GENERATION has passed since a little band of young men was drawn 
together by a common enthusiasm for Alpine adventure. We (for I was 
an early proselyte) had a very good time; and when we now meet as 
old comrades, we dwell with pleasure upon our old recollections, and lament the 
change that has come over the scene of our former happiness. They are proposing, 
says some one, with a shudder, to make a railway up the Jungfrau. In the old 
days, every mountain peak was a sacred shrine. It was accessible to none but 
the mountaineer, who would run the gauntlet of avalanches and falling rocks, and 
loved strenuous exertion on snow-slope and precipice. The man to whom the toil 
was a pleasure, the keener for the spice of danger, showed, so we agreed, that 
he was penetrated by the true mountain spirit. He, and he alone, had a right to 
speak as its interpreter; and the Jungfrau was set apart for the initiated. Now 
it will be accessible through a twopenny tube. The laziest and least poetical of 
tourists will be taken there after lunch, and the peak become a mere appendage to 
the garden of an hotel. That is only one symptom of the wider change. ‘The 
Alps, so runs our lamentation, have lost their romance. In the old days, you 
stayed at some secluded viilage with a little community of unsophisticated peasants : 
the rare traveller was hospitably received by the priest, who made inquiries about 
the Thames Tunnel; the innkeeper became a personal friend; some enthusiastic 
chamois-hunter or a daring smuggler consented, for the nonce, to be your 
guide ; and the sound of the Alp-horn still floated down at vespers from some 
remote pasturage. Now you are one of a trainful of passengers, disgorged in 
a throng of touts; the innkeeper may be a limited company; the guide 
is a professional; the Alp-horn is only blown for a trink-geld; you see no 
more of the natives than of the population through which you are whirled 
at Clapham Junction. William Tell has become a myth; and even the dogs 
of the St. Bernard have ceased to be animals of miraculous intelligence, carrying 
cordials to distressed travellers. 
The change might be exemplified without going to the Alps. Everywhere, in 
Kensington as much as at Lucerne, we may see the victory of the prosaic and 
monotonous over the poetical and the picturesque; and I speak of the Alps only 
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because they happen to represent my private bit of romance. The case may serve 
to raise the question whether such regrets are worthy of a rational being. Do 
The they not imply a reactionary, if not a misanthropical frame of mind? 
Victory ‘The Alpine enthusiasts of whom I have spoken were themselves 
of the denounced as sacrilegious by their predecessors. Ruskin told us that 
Prosaic. we were treating Mont Blanc as a “greased pole,” and masking a 
love of scrambling under an affectation of worshipping nature. We were but 
the vanguard of the great army of vulgarisers, and have no right to despise our 
followers. We were brought by the railways to the foot of the peaks; whereas 
in the happier times of diligences only the true enthusiasts would take the 
necessary trouble. Why, if we approve of railways as far as Berne, should we 
forbid them to extend to Lauterbrunnen? and if to Lauterbrunnen, why not to 
the top of the Jungfrau? If, on the other hand, we object to improved means 
of access, why draw the line at railways? ‘The best Alpine roads were in their 
day as much an innovation, and were one stage in the gradual process of extruding 
“nature.” Are we to go back to the state of things in which Hannibal found 
the Alps so troublesome, and certainly did not appreciate the scenery? Does not 
the love of the romantic become absurd if it is to set’itself up against innovation 
in general? It involves a kind of solecism. Many people complain that a railway 
would destroy the charm of the English Lakes. ‘They would, that is, keep people 
out of the district in order to preserve its beauty. But what is the use of beauty 
if people are to be prevented from seeing it? You propose to keep out only the 
profane or dull of feeling. But how do you decide who are the profane? and 
why are the poor creatures not to have a chance of learning to appreciate the 
beautiful? The love of the romantic in this sense looks like one version of stolid 
conservatism. All change strikes some people as profane. Students of folk-lore 
tell us, I believe, that certain primitive practices have survived in virtue of this 
principle. It was once a great discovery that fire could be produced by striking 
flint and steel better than by rubbing two sticks together. But the stick-rubbing 
was preserved in certain religious ceremonies because there appeared to be some- 
thing profane about the new-fangled method. The man of flint implements felt 
in his dim and muddled brain the same sort of objection which still makes every 
new application of scientific devices destructive of some romantic element; and 
yet nobody wishes to revert to the primitive stage of savage life. We accept 
matches or the electric light, and very soon cease to be shocked by mechanism 
which becomes a part of our daily habit. The love of mountain scenery is itself 
a novelty, and the generally accepted history of its growth illustrates the nature of 
the underlying assumptions. 
It was, we are told, one outcome of that old-fashioned sentimentalism of which 
Rousseau is the established representative. Such sentimentalism blends oddly with 
misanthropy. Society, as eloquent preachers declared, was thoroughly 
peng artificial, and therefore corrupt to the core. The mountains and the 
mentalism. °C€29 are admirable just because they cannot be enslaved by civilised 
arts. Byron professed to love the sea because it sends a man shivering 
and howling to his gods, and despises the vile strength which he wields for 
earth’s destruction. Manfred indulges in the same cheerful vein of reflection 
while wandering on the cliffs of the Jungfrau. There was, however, at some 
undefined period, a primitive man in a state of nature, who was probably good 
and innocent. An ingenious romance by a disciple of Rousseau embodies the 
logical inference. Its hero is the subject of an experiment by judicious parents. 
They put ‘him from his birth in an isolated room, into which his food is conveyed 
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through an aperture in the wall; and nature is allowed to develop itself 
without human interference. When he grows up, he is transported to a desert 
island and left to the exclusive tending of nature. At this. point a slight 
concession to facts has to be made. By a providential coincidence, a young 
woman has been taken by her parents to the same island; and, with her help, 
he first learns to talk and then to fall in love. The pair turn out models of all 
the virtues. ‘They are as much products of nature as the seagull or the chamois, 
because they have been carefully preserved from every kind of religious, social or 
political tradition. If we could all make a fresh start from the days before the 
fall, we might all be still angelic. The desire to fall back upon unadulterated 
nature is a quaint exaggeration of a tendency common to most reformers. ‘They 
imagine themselves to be restoring instead of simply innovating. They assume 
that the evils against which they protest are corruptions of some happier state of 
things. It is declared to have once existed in order to make its possibility and 
consequently its realisation more conceivable. As, however, nobody really wanted to 
go back to the actual savage, or to give up the use of clothes or even of knives 
and forks, the doctrine had a very different practical application. It became the 
creed of the revolutionists, who denounced the existing social inequalities. They did 
not want to abandon knives and forks or, in due time, railways and telegraphs and 
other advantages of civilisation, but only to share them equally. The exaltation 
of the man of nature was merely a way of passionately protesting against the 
misdirection of the increased powers of man. The corruption was supposed to affect 
only the upper social stratum—the kings, priests, and nobles who were exploiting 
an enslaved and virtuous proletariat, When that incubus was destroyed, the 
natural instincts of justice and humanity would have fair play, society be regenerated 
and a true state of nature or reason inaugurated. 
The love of nature supposes the difficult problem: where does nature end and 
art begin? How are we to fix precisely the time of the golden age, or to discrimi- 
Byron, nate between the natural and healthy social bonds, and the unnatural 
Words- chains of tyranny that have been imposed upon it? We may develop 
worth, and the misanthropical element into modern pessimism and discover that 
Scott. the universe at large is out of joint. Nature herself is a cruel tyrant ; 
and progress a delusion: civilisation is a mere mask for the selfish and ruthless 
struggle which always represents the extrinsic social forces; and the world will 
always gravitate to the lowest pitch of badness which is compatible with its 
continued existence. On the other hand, we may hold that the enthusiast for 
nature is applying too drastic a remedy. He would destroy as artificial a good 
many institutions which are very pleasant and convenient, and forgets that after 
all art is man’s nature. We may discover the golden age, not in an_ indefinite 
period or in some ideal order involving a radical subversion of everything 
existing, but at the particular historical period which happens to be congenial 
to our imagination. While Byron professes to love the mountains as an asylum 
for a scorner of mankind, Wordsworth loves them as the barriers within which 
still flourishes a simple race of sturdy and affectionate shepherds. Such a 
society is thoroughly in harmony with its surroundings, and in that sense may 
be admitted to be natural. So far he is at one with the Rousseau variety of 
sentimentalism. But here he remarks that the actual shepherd is all the better 
for attending divine service on Sunday. The religious instinct is part of his 
nature, and it is desirable that he should be provided with a model parson. ‘The 
Church of England had its abuses in those days; but instead of sweeping it away, 
with the Radical, he will show what'admirable types it contained and what excellent 
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sermons they could preach. Put into blank verse, their preaching became _philo- 
sophical poetry. He does not sympathise with the sportsman variety of squire, 
but he can idealise the “shepherd lord,” who has learnt by experience to do his 
duty to his poorer neighbours. So the high-priest of nature gradually develops 
into a sound Tory, denounces the Reform Bill, and suggests to Browning the 
“Jost leader” who has completely inverted his earlier preaching. In any case, his 
“love of nature” included from the first a loving sympathy for certain religious 
and social sentiments, which his early revolutionary friends had taught him to regard 
as “unnatural” products of priestly imposture. Scott, sharing a similar sentiment, 
becomes unequivocally romantic. He loved the Cheviots or Ben Lomond and the 
Trossachs with a passion which, if it did not raise him to the higher regions of 
poetry, was so contagious as almost to create the modern tourist. His love of 
nature involved enthusiasm for the clans who sent the fiery cross through the 
glens, and the sturdy borderers whose blood he inherited, and whose exploits, 
even in the direction of cattle-stealing, appealed to his sympathies. And then, of 
course, the feudal castle or abbey were inevitable accessories, and the imagination of 
his contemporaries found a new and delightful stimulus in the series of picturesque 
figures from Robin Hood and Richard to Flora Maclvor and the Pretender. 
Good Radicals denounced Scott as a reactionary, though they could not resist the 
fascination of his novels. ‘‘ Nobody detests the politician more than I do,” says 
Hazlitt, “or loves historians more heartily.” He set the fashion of the sentimental 
formulz which stink in the reformer’s nostrils. The “good old times,” the “ages 
of faith,” and so forth, were phrases for idle dreamers and bigoted reactionaries. 
They reflect the influence of a mental mirage ; the embellishment by distance of a 
region which was really as prosaic as our own, and a great deal more barbarous 
and brutal. 

The opposing needs might thus have a common starting-point. To love 
nature might be to regard all existing institutions as artificial and corrupt, 
and to desire a thorough levelling and a_ reconstruction on_ first 
principles. Or it might be to admire the institutions consecrated 
by tradition and custom, and worked into the very tissue of society, 
and therefore to dread rash tampering, and not merely to oppose innovation, 
but to hope for a reconstruction of the old order. ‘The romantic becomes 
opposed to the rational, and yet we may think that they should really be 
complementary. We are always talking of evolution, tracing institutions back 
to their origins, pointing out how even the man of flint implements was laying 
foundations of modern order; and we ought surely to be able to see the 
merits of our ancestors ; to appreciate what was beautiful in old ideals of chivalry 
or religion without trying to resuscitate what is hopelessly dead and_ buried. 
Unluckily that seems to be very difficult. ‘The present, no doubt, wants mending. 
Children find out (as we grow old we become painfully aware of the fact) that 
their fathers are old fogies, if not positive fools, and declare war against their 
effete prejudices: or they look back to their grandfathers, whose faults are not 
so palpably inconvenient, and fall in love with the days when the existing evils 
had not shown themselves in the present form. Condemnation of the old as 
upholders of abuses suggests the doctrine that they must have introduced the 
abuses. There seems to be a kind of rhythmical oscillation between the two 
sentiments. Some fifty years ago, in the early “ Victorian” epoch, a wave of 
optimism passed over the comfortable classes. We were beginning a new epoch: 
war was to be a thing of the past; free trade was to make all nations a brother- 
hood; and Macaulay was prophesying that in a generation or two wealth would 
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be universally diffused, and cultivation spread to the top of Helvellyn. A _ few 
belated parsons at Oxford might be playing at ‘‘ Puseyism,” which was really as 
dead as Jacobitism ; and an eccentric misanthrope like Carlyle might be denouncing 
the whole modern world or singing the praises of Cromwell or Abbot Samson. 
But most of us were content with railways and telegraphs and progress, and could 
look with good-humoured contempt upon reactionary fancies. ‘The novels of the 
time gave the literary aspect of the sentiment. The romantic element died out 
with G. P. R. James’s “Two Travellers.” Scott’s men in mail coats and buff 
jerkins had left no descendants ; and could only suggest the delightful burlesque 
of “Rebecca and Rowena.” ‘Thackeray, indeed, when he is not dealing with 
contemporary society, looks back affectionately to the time of Queen Anne. But 
that was a congenial period, when common sense was in the ascendant; when 
Gothic was a term of contempt, and reason was shaking off the old fetters ot 
antiquated prejudice. ‘The great topic for him and his fellows was the actual 
|society, the men and women of the clubs and drawing-rooms of the day, with 
‘no romantic yearnings for the past or ominous misgivings as to the future. ‘The 
social weaknesses which they satirised were those which had flourished in the 
previous generation, The snobs whom Thackeray specially denounced had 
the contemptible George IV. for their type and idol; and it might be hoped that 
‘they would go the way of rotten boroughs and sinecures. Dickens held the 
political faith of the reformers of 1832; believed in the virtues of the middle 
classes; and regarded the aristocracy as responsible for the sanguinary criminal 
law and effete embodiments of red tape and the various devices of the “how not 
to do it” system. ‘The excellent Anthony Trollope, too good-natured, perhaps too 
dull, to be a stern satirist, embodies perfectly the complacent self-satisfaction of 
squires and parsons and their wives and daughters, stirred as yet by no “‘ sense 
of worrying” social problems; and keeping any romantic tendencies well under 
the rule of common sense. Bulwer, in his early performances, had talked about 
the true and the beautiful, and only caused the ridicule of contemporaries, who 
regarded such talk as a conventional appendix to the old Byronic sentimentalism. 
With singular versatility, he adapted himself to the change, and his later heroes 
became models of domestic virtues—so fully exemplified by the upper classes of 
the day. ‘To me, perhaps because I was young in those days, there is a charm 
in the novels of that time, not only because some of them were works of genius, 
but because they seem to reflect so comfortable a state of mind. A younger man 
may say that we ought to have been more awake to social evils or to intel- 
lectual problems which have agitated later thought. Anyhow, self-complacency 
is exceedingly pleasant while it lasts; though (which is more to the purpose) it 
is unfavourable to romance. The world was going on too well, so far as 
the literary class was concerned, to bother itself in framing Utopian ideals, or 
in looking back to a golden age in some more or less remote period. The 
Millennium was approaching by a good humdrum process: just throwing off a 
few surviving prejudices and abuses which, though still lingering, had been under 
sentence of death since the Reform Bills. 

Many things have happened since that time, and many pleasant illusions have 
disappeared. Progress in some directions has outstripped our anticipations. The 
world has grown richer and been altered beyond our guesses by mechanical 
invention, But international jealousies have not been destroyed, nor has war become 
a thing of the past. Faith and science have not been finally reconciled, and 
denunciations on the whole framework of society have become louder and more 
threatening. Have we become more or less romantic? Have the thoughts 
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which have moved mankind in practice found a corresponding literary expression ? 
or has their influence been simply paralysing? Some people tell me_ that 
Progress, literature is in a period of decay. Browning and Tennyson have 
Poetry, left no successors of equal fame; there is no constellation of great 
and novelists such as illuminated the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
Romance. and no Newman or Carlyle or Mill to expound philosophy to men. I 
hope that our self-depreciation may be really an illusion. Contemporary authors, 
perhaps, may be as good as their fathers, only not yet appreciated. Our grand- 
children may be dwelling upon the stupidity of the critics who, at the opening of 
the twentieth century, did not recognise the greatness of the immortal Smith and 
Jones. At worst, we may be passing through one of the slack periods which may 
at any time be succeeded by a fresh outburst of genius. It is possible, however, 
to maintain a less agreeable explanation. The symptoms, it may be said, point to 
a more deeply seated disease. Something in the very nature of modern progress is 
essentially antagonistic to poetry and to romance. ‘The intrusion of the railway into 
the Alps is really and permanently destructive of their charms. The subjugation 
of the whole planet has brought the daylight, of plain prose into the mysterious 
regions where fancy could once find room for the kingdom of Prester John, 
which pictured the “ gorgeous East” abounding in barbaric pearl and gold. That 
may be a trifle, or have its compensations, but do we not become materialistic 
and grovelling as science extends, and, besides destroying old creeds and _ legends, 
fixes our aims upon mere physical comfort? Many Jeremiahs have preached 
that doctrine, no one so eloquently as Ruskin. His position led to a significant 
dilemma. As the most enthusiastic disciple of the old Puritan Carlyle, he ought 
to have shared his master’s contemptuous indifference to the fine arts in general. 
Yet his great merit, according to some commentators, was precisely that he 
became a prophet of art. John Bull, they tell us, was sunk in dull torpor upon all 
such matters: he looked with a certain contempt upon painters, musicians, and 
dancing masters, creatures fit only for the inferior races; he was content to live 
in hideous streets, with ugly furniture and vulgar pictures; and, if the rich man 
had certain traditions about collecting “old masters,” he failed to recognise the 
services of Turner, and was totally unable to discriminate the true merits of the 
great dead. 
Ruskin’s exhortations worked a wonderful change. We have certainly set 
up a taste for art, or have at least the grace to be ashamed if we have not got 
it. London streets have tried to get rid of their old monopoly, and 
oun of burst out into red brick instead of the poor old stucco; they bristle 
Ruskin. With attempts at the picturesque ; tradesmen have learnt to prefix “ art” 
to all manner of commodities, and we have art-schools, and our sons 
and daughters are no longer ashamed of taking to art as a profession. The 
esthetic variety of human being came to the surface and preached his creed amidst 
general admiration, if here and there amid a little mild ridicule of his more 
daring eccentricities. If, however, Ruskin was a prime mover in this revolution, it 
involved the curious inconsistency which was always perplexing him. He was an 
ethical as well as an esthetic preacher, and somehow the two doctrines could never 
be persuaded to run comfortably together. In his early stages, he inclined to the 
opinion that art, like science, was good in proportion to the amount of truth which 
it contained. Turner’s excellence was proved by showing that his drawings would 
satisfy a geologist. That doctrine might be edifying, but was not convincing. 
Ruskin’s esthetic disciples dropped his ethics. They rather inclined to the heresy, 
that art has nothing to do with morality. The esthetic instinct justifies itself. 
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What you feel to be beautiful is beautiful, and there is no sense in asking what 
your moral sense, if you happen to have one, has got to say to it. The true artist 
lives in a dream world, which has nothing to do with the world of political and 
social movements or theological and philosophical controversies. He admires, 
according to his taste, the ideals of classical or medizval or modern periods ; but 
has no thought of being either reactinonary or progressive, of restoring the old 
order or revolutionising the present. Ruskin stuck to his morality, and continued 
to preach that there was noble art in former times because it was the product of a 
noble society—of a golden age when men really believed what they professed, and 
did honest work instead of producing shams and shoddy. He had to condemn 
some art which the world had agreed to admire, and to discover that some societies 
were thoroughly honest which, according to more sober historians, were barbarous 
and brutal, and, according to contemporaries, abounded in unmitigated scoundrels. 
The historical problem may be left to others, but the application to his own times 
is significant, It corresponds to the real difficulty. The romanticist either idealises 
the past and tends to the reactionary; or art tends to become a luxury for the 
rich and selfish, The moralist must approve of progress, and denounces the 
elegant as well as the coarser forms of luxury, and Ruskin becomes inconsistent in 
labouring to reconcile the two tendencies. The root evil of modern times, he says, 
is our materialism—the greed and selfishness and sensuality which make civilisation 
a mere superficial veneering. 

Those are doubtless grave evils, if not exclusively confined to the present 
day, and not very likely to be eradicated by eloquent preaching. His moral 
doctrine is another version of the return to nature. Take to spades instead of 
steam ploughs, cottage industries instead of factories, and abolish machinery in 
general, both the physical machinery and the whole commercial machinery of 
credit and interest. Then we shall be able to paint pictures and make statues as 
good as the old ones. But artistic excellence has hitherto implied a leisure class, 
capable of refinement and cultivation: would it be possible if we could destroy 
the whole structure of modern industry? Ruskin looked back to the past, and 
denounced in the bitterest terms all the shibboleths of modern revolutionists. 
But he was accepted by Socialists because his denunciations included the hated 
capitalist—to him, as to his allies, the embodiment of the evil principle. Would 
not the abolition of the capitalist deprive the painter and the architect, of his best 
customers? William Morris, like Ruskin, became a Socialist from the esthetic 
point of view. Yet it does not seem clear that Socialism, whatever its other merits, 
would tend to cover the land with new cathedrals, or raise, instead of levelling, the 
general sensibility to beauty. It is idle to denounce institutions as politically and 
socially mischievous, and yet to yearn for them because they had an esthetic 
charm. It is perhaps more comforting to remember that the romantic sentiment 
involves illusion, and dissatisfaction with the present constructs the ideal world, which 
we take to have existed at some arbitrary period. But the present is always dull. 
The gentleman who committed suicide because he became tired of putting on his 
boots every morning and taking them off every night was a little too sensitive ; 
but no doubt life has to be made up to a lamentable extent of a trivial and > 
wearying round of petty activities. We think of some saint retiring from the 
world in high-wrought enthusiasm, and attribute a similar enthusiasm to all his 
followers, some of whom may have been humbugs, and most of whom must have 
been commonplace bores. We admire the earnestness of times in which men were 
martyrs to their creed, and condemn the coldness of the age in which people were 
beginning to be tolerant. We do notin the least wish to suppress heretics by sword 
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and fire ourselves; but the practice now and here produced such displays of 
heroism that we admire the time in which it prevailed. 

The graphic method of writing history meant picking out the picturesque 
incidents and impressive figures of an age, and inferring that in those days the 
life in general must have been fuller of interest and attraction to 
the imagination. As history takes a more rational shape, such illusions 
tend to disappear, and we become aware that in every time there 
was a vast amount of humdrum and monotonous existence—that the past, in 
fact, was once a present, and had all the dulness which is characteristic of 
that stage of existence. That, of course, is to say that the romantic view, 
when it proposes to become a platform of reformers, is absurd. We can’t 
get back from the twentieth to the thirteenth or any other century, and may 
console ourselves by reflecting that people found their own time just as tiresome 
as we do; that the enthusiasts were as much convinced that a millennium 
was coming to-morrow, and the cynical that the cup of corruption was at last 
full and the Day of Judgment about to dawn. The romantic sentiment may 
be useful only on condition of being strictly kept to its proper functions. Thus 
it may be the practical method of rousing us to a consciousness of our defects 
by a contrast with an ideal world. The charm of the old world ‘may be enjoyed 
without suggesting an impossible rehabilitation or an attempt to “shatter to bits 
the ‘sorry schemes’ of things” in general. And certainly it is at least a plausible 
contention that the poet who could perform such a feat is especially required just 
now. We need not hold to any radical opposition between science and poetry, 
but we may agree that a one-sided development has awkward results, and that in 
the past century we have had a greater dose of science than the imagination has 
been able to assimilate. We are in a new edifice, where builders and joiners are still 
at work, and decorators have not begun their task. The Alps are vulgarised, not 
because railways bring crowds to see them, but because and in so far as_ they 
bring uncultivated and inappreciative crowds—sightseers who don’t really care for 
the beauty of mountains, but have been somehow impressed with a belief that it is 
the proper thing to care for it. If all the guests were as refined as Ruskin, there 
could not be too many of them. Unluckily they have been called in to admire 
without initiation in the art of really appreciating. Bring together all the 
nations of the world, and invite them to begin the reign of universal peace. They 
start with the old jealousies and petty hatreds, and use their new powers first by 
flying at each other’s throats. The external change which has so increased the 
need for goodwill does not produce its desirable effect till the instinct of 
goodwill has undergone a corresponding development. So, it may be, the 
enormous increase of scientific knowledge has not yet taught us how to turn it 
to the best account. The old ideals have become obsolete, and the new are not 
yet constructed. They can neither revive the ancient aspirations nor give articulate 
form to our own. The motives of which the poet used to avail himself are too 
obsolete for revival We can read Homer or the Vibelungen Lied with literary 
enthusiasm, but we admit that we cannot write living poetry on the ancient 
model. The gods and heroes are too dead, and we cannot seriously sympathise 
with the social order in which the idealised prize-fighter is the highest type of 
humanity. Poets, no doubt, may still turn to account the ancient types—Greek 
warriors or Norse Vikings or medizval barons; but always with the plain 
understanding that they are merely playing with extinct fancies, to be somehow 
allegorised or spiritualised by their readers. Military ardour, no doubt, finds 
its representatives. Mr. Rudyard Kipling can give us admirable barrack-room 
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ballads, and Mr. Newbolt sing worthily ot Nelson and Drake. If we are patriotic 
enough to fall in with the sentiment for the time, we feel the danger of 
degenerating into mere Jingoism and the vulgar patriotism of music-halls. The 
spirit in which Drayton celebrated Agincourt and trampled unreservedly over the 
“false Frenchman” is anachronistic; and the poet who would represent the deepest 
thought and strongest emotions of his time would have to seek for inspiration 
in sentiments with which the simple fighting instinct can scarcely be blended. 
He may appreciate the masculine vigour, but must feel that it requires a new 
direction before it can be unequivocally admirable. How to present that fact, to be 
romantic without being reactionary, is a problem for the coming poet, and till he 
comes no one can prophesy the solution. 

In one of his most grotesque humours, Comte audaciously laid down the 
plan for the great epic of the future. It is to be written by an Italian, who, 
as a countryman of Dante, will be qualified to supplant the Divina Commedia. 
It will consist of thirteen cantos, because “13 is a treble prime”; and give 
a picture of all the phases of the life of ‘ Humanity.” Fetichism, polytheism, 
monotheism, feudal civilisation, and the movement of modern times will all be 
duly portrayed; and the last canto will “idealise man’s normal existence, at 
once affective, contemplative, and practical, with equal reference to the race and 
the individual.” Positivism, I suppose, has not yet found a poet capable of 
clothing these abstractions with correct flesh and blood. Scientific theories 
require a good deal of manipulation before they become convertible into poetry, 
and Comte’s programme may suggest the difficulty, if science, as scientific people 
often tell us, is not really opposed to poetry. It has, as the hero of ‘‘ Locksley Hall” 
declared, its fairy tales, though it has thoroughly exorcised the fairies ; and the wonders 
which it reveals are more interesting than the old. It has enormously extended the 
universe, and made us realise the pettiness of our little planet in the general 
system of things. It may extend the borders of our knowledge, but it only deepens 
the sense of the great background of mystery. If in the application to human 
history, it has destroyed the old mythological machinery and got rid of many 
supernatural heroes and transcendental peoples, it should ultimately bring com- 
pensation by showing us in their place men of real flesh and blood, whose qualities 
we have inherited, and who were working in their fashion upon the same tasks that 
occupy us to-day. If so, the romantic may revive only in a more rational form. 
The Alpine chain is more interesting when it teaches us sound geology instead of 
suggesting impossible catastrophes ; and the history of its inhabitants when we have 
forgotten William ‘Tell and understand the real story of the rise of the cantons. 
The genuine element of the romantic subject is the sympathetic interest in our 
ancestors and in the scenery or institutions which call up associations with them ; 
and the sympathy is really strengthened when we can conceive of them as real human 
beings instead of abnormal monstrosities. That sounds like a moral and _ edifying 
conclusion ; but it must be left to the poet to reconcile it to our imagination as 
well as to our reason; and it seems as though it would take him some time and 
trouble to accomplish the feat. The Dante or Shakespeare or Goethe requires 
generations of unconscious elaboration before the characteristic thought of the 
period is fitted to be embodied by the man of imaginative genius; and at 
present it would seem that the varying impulses characteristic of a rapidly 
changing epoch are too distracting to be harmonised. 
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REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
CONVERSATION IIT—WITH MRS. CRAIGTE (joux Over Hossrs) 
SCENE: Mrs. Cralcin’s Drawing-room. PERIOD: Tea-time. 


W. A. I did not see you at the Royalty the other evening ? 

Mrs. Craigie. No, I have not been well enough to go much to the theatre 
of late. 1 should have liked to see Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith again. 1 saw 
it three times when it was first produced. It seems to me Mr. Pinero has made 
a striking.and just study of an essentially religious woman without a religion,— 
the most tragic of all feminine temperaments, or masculine temperaments, for 
that matter. 

W. A. Do you think he has got the veneer of secularism quite right ? 

Mrs. Craigie. I have heard it said that he has gone wrong in matters 
of phraseology. Personally, I disagree with that view. I think her language is 
lifelike. He really: understands the woman he wants to draw. 

W. A. Should you call Pinero, then, a /éministe, in the sense in which you 
used the word the other day ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Certainly. He has made some quite remarkable studies of 
women. But in what other sense would you use the word /éministe ? 

W. A. Oh, no doubt I had a wrong notion of it. I have always taken it to 
mean, in the widest acceptation, ‘a woman’s-rights man.” You use it to denote 
an artist who makes a special study of women 

Mrs. Craigie. Which a “woman’s-rights man” usually omits to do. He is 
too much occupied with Woman in the abstract to have much of an eye for 
women in the concrete. No, I think you will find the word féministe applied to 
such writers as Bourget, Donnay, Marcel Prévost, Tolstoy, and D’Annunzio. A 
most distinguished scholar lately described Euripides as a féministe. But it is not 
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such a great feat as people suppose for a man to draw a woman with a certain 
vratsemblance. 

W. A. And for a woman to draw a man? 

Mrs. Craigie. I think this whole subject is beset with preconceptions—the 
commonplaces of facile criticism. Men’s women are considered miracles, women’s 
women are scrutinised for traits of “womanishness,” and women’s men are regarded 
with smiling compassion. All this proceeds from the quite superficial assumption 
that the natural thing is for each sex to understand itself best. 

W. A. Burns, at any rate, seems to have thought differently, when he said, 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us. 





But if men drawn by women were always the truest 

Mrs. Craigie. ‘The truest* probably in certain relations—as the fathers, 
husbands, lovers, friends, and brothers of women. I hope you do not forget, too, 
that men are the sons of women! 

W. A. Let us put it, then, that the common prejudice against women’s 
drawing of men is in great measure groundless,—how comes it that we generally 
find it shared by women? One would expect women, at any rate, to show ready 
recognition of the truth of women’s men. 

Mrs. Craigie. Don’t you know, Mr. Archer, that the mass of women take 
their criticism from men, and would on no account be found guilty of the 
womanishness of accepting a feminine view of masculine character? And further, 
the average woman’s idea of a man is her own particular man. (I am not speaking 
of artists, who are, in the nature of things, neither “average” nor “normal” in 
their estimates of character.) George Sand (among women) was one of the few 
sound critics of literary work. Flaubert did not care for her novels, but he paid 
the greatest regard to her criticism. Again, to whom does a man, both voluntarily 
and involuntarily, reveal his true self, if not to a woman? 

W. A. And wice versa, should you say? 

Mrs. Craigie. In a measure—but not to the same degree. Women stand 
more on the defensive than men. ‘They are more sentimental and far less frank ; 
beyond any question, too, they are more complicated psychologically. That is 
why no hero-—unless one can make him a Don Quixote—is ever so interesting, or 
“thankful,” as a heroine. Men, too, distrust each other in the way of confidences, 
and also in the way of “understanding.” The maternal side of a woman’s mind 
is very strong. Men can depend upon it in every emergency. 

W. A. Well, I so far agree with you that I think many men—Englishmen, 
at any rate—are prevented by a sense of false shame from anything like intimate 
self-revelation to other men, and will give themselves away much more frankly 
to a sympathetic woman. We are accused of always playing a part in feminine 
society ; but the man who puts on airs and affectations before a clever woman is 
anything but a clever man. 

Mrs. Craigie. Women have certainly less of the mauvaise honte which, you 
say, prevents a man from intimately revealing himself to other men. ‘They are 
more expansive with each other-—— 

W. A. And far more observant of each other. 

Mrs. Craigie. You mean that we pick each other to pieces in a way that 
men don’t. 

W. A. Oh, how can you put it so! Let us rather say that women have a 
talent, denied to men, for hitting each other off in neat little verbal vignettes— 
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not always flattering. And the upshot seems to be that, for novel-writing, all the 
advantages are on the spindle side, inasmuch as women know their own sex quite 
as well as men can, and the other sex much better. 

Mrs. Craigie (smiling). ‘That is the logic of the situation, certainly. But 
knowledge, alas, does not always mean the art of conveying it, or the genius for 
adapting it, or—the rarest gift—fearlessness in truth-telling. George Sand—with 
splendid powers—was never so truthful as Byron. I compare them because they 
had much in common as human beings. 

W. A. But don’t you think some of the greatest of great men have achieved 
their special reputation as féministes by drawing, not real women, but ideal women, 
with whom all the world fell in love? 

Mrs. Craigie. ‘That is true, I should say, of two at least—Shakespeare and 
George Meredith. How little individualised are some of Shakespeare’s women ! 

W. A. My dear Mrs. Craigie! What heresy ! 

Mrs. Craigie. Is it not true that many of Portia’s speeches could be 
transferred to Rosalind without the slightest inappropriateness, and many of Viola’s 
speeches to Imogen? 

W. A. But is it not also true that the individuality of the characters lies 
precisely in those speeches which could ot be so transferred? And what do you 
say to Juliet ? 

Mrs. Craigie. She is the immortal type and sublimation of youthful passion in 
the abstract, without regard to minute distinctions of sex. The one unique womanly 
trait in Juliet’s character is the wholesome determination to have her marriage legal ! 

W. A. Desdemona, then ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Not very clearly distinguishable from Cordelia. Of course, 
their mere outward circumstances involve a certain difference. And, for the rest, 
the world has dwelt and brooded on them so intensely as to have given them 
something of the individuality which the merest speck of dust assumes under the 
microscope. It has filled-in Shakespeare’s outlines with a thousand imaginary 
traits, more or less legitimately deduced from the text, but not actually present 
in it. Of course I know that the merit is ultimately Shakespeare’s. No one but 
he could have so potently, so irresistibly stimulated the world’s imagination. But 
if it comes to a question of exact and varied knowledge of subtle or complicated 
feminine character—such a character, for instance, as Meredith’s Aminta—I find 
much less evidence of it in Shakespeare than people usually discern. 

W. A. It is true I have often wondered where, as a matter of history, he 
made his studies of gentlewomen. The only educated woman with whom we can 
definitely bring him into relation is the “Dark Lady” of the Sonnets, whom we 
know to have been, at any rate, a musician. But, though we may conjecture her 
influence in many of his utterances, I don’t know of any single character which 
can at all plausibly be thought to reproduce her. 

Mrs. Craigie. \WVhat about Cleopatra? 

W. A. Ah, possibly—I had forgotten her for the moment. And don’t you 
think, Mrs. Craigie, that that one character, if he had drawn no other, would 
be enough to establish Shakespeare’s reputation as a féministe? Was there ever 
a more living woman ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Oh, by all means, a living woman! All his women are that. 
They are characteristically, unmistakably women—feminine in every fibre. And 
that you may say with equal truth of George Meredith’s heroines—all that noble 
procession of brilliant, intellectual, competent, and yet eminently feminine and 
fascinating women 
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W. A. ‘Too often, as it seems to me, examples of 


Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death, 
or at any rate to disaster. 


Mrs. Craigie. Nothing can be more beautiful, certainly, or more agreeable to 
our self-esteem. But I confess to a feeling that they are not so much a truthful 
tribute to feminine character, as a revenge upon reality. The poet created for 
himself the characters he would fain have found in life, but did not; and the 
world no sooner came to know them than it fell in love with them. 

W. A. ‘Then you think that many men get their reputation as /éministes by 
flattering your sex? 

Mrs. Craigie. Not so much by flattering us, as by realising, incarnating, 
the masculine dream of the ideal woman. It is one thing to draw a_hyper- 
feminine woman, and quite another thing to make her exactly true to nature. 

W. A. I am afraid there is no doubt that the Ideal Woman does make 
frequent appearances in masculine fiction; though—if you will forgive my saying 
so—I think it ill becomes the creator of Brigit Parflete to be too critical in this 
respect. ‘Talking of the Ideal Woman, did you see Gilbert Murray’s Andromache ? 

Mrs. Craigie. No, I was very sorry to miss it. Is Andromache the Ideal 
Woman? 

W. A. I don’t know that Murray would admit it. He would have us accept 
her as the real woman of the Heroic Age. But I doubt whether he has a case 
to go to a jury. And, by-the-bye, Andromache has a rather profound saying which 
may go far to account for the high accomplishment of women in character-drawing. 
Orestes says to her, “ How is it that you can read my heart so clearly—that you 
know what is in it better than I do myself?” And she answers something to 
this effect: ‘‘Slaves,"—she is Pyrrhus’s slave, you remember,—“ Slaves learn by 
very slight tokens to read the mind of their masters.” If we admit, as I suppose 
we must, that woman has in the main, until comparatively recent years, stood in 
a more or less servile relation to man, may not that fact go far to account for 
her gift of quick and penetrating psychological observation ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Very probably. Indeed, I fancy Andromache’s remark has 
somewhere been anticipated by Mr. Herbert Spencer. At the same time, while 
I think women have some incontestable advantages as writers of fiction, I don’t 
deny that they have their disabilities too. They are of course at a certain 
disadvantage (perhaps at a greater disadvantage than men in the corresponding 
case) when they try to draw men in their relations with each other—men in the 
smoking-room, the mess-room, the common-room. Have you ever noticed with 
what consummate tact Jane Austen eludes this difficulty? She never presents two 
men alone together. Her men are always shown in the society of women. 

W. A. No, that had not occurred to me. I wonder whether she did so 
intentionally or by mere instinct ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Intentiona!ly, you may be sure. She was an artist, if ever 
there was one. As for George Eliot, she had very rare opportunities for observing 
and studying men. In the first place, George Henry Lewes was a man with a 
very varied knowledge of the world of men 

W. A. His conversation, I have |:een told, was virile in a very pronounced sense. 

Mrs. Craigie. and, in the second place, her peculiar position threw her 
much more into the society of men than of women—men whom she met on terms 
of equality. And how good her men are! 

W. A. I have always thought so. ‘I suppose one must give up Daniel Deronda. 
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Mrs. Craigie. In that case, you see, she was not drawing from nature, but 
embodying an idea ; and that is almost always fatal. But look at Grandcourt, at 
Lydgate, at Tom ‘Tulliver, at Godfrey and Dunstan Cass, at Tito Melema. 

W. A. What should you say of Georges Sand’s men ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Why, that she drew particularly well with the insight of the 
affections—that her portraits of Chopin, of Alfred de Musset, of Jules Sandeau, 
are masterpieces—and, one ought to add, of Mazzini. She is the great painter of 
the artistic temperament. 

W. A. On the whole, then, it seems to me—to put it pedantically—that you 
attach more value to the objective element in character-drawing than to the 
subjective. I mean that you think the novelist should draw from models rather 
than construct from his inner consciousness ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Of course, introspection must be the basis of all knowledge 
of character—you can interpret other people only in the light of your own 
experience, real or imaginative. But I do think that one of the pitfalls of a man 
drawing men, a woman drawing women, is that they are too apt to transfer their 
own ideals and limitations to their characters. How often you hear a man say, 
“No man would do this,” and a woman, “ No woman would do that,” when they 
mean nothing more than, “Z would never do this or that.” The chances are 
they are mistaken even as regards themselves. And, at any rate, it is entirely 
unphilosophical to lay down hard-and-fast negations for either half of the human 
race. Character is infinitely various, and the possibilities of action inexhaustible. 
When a fictitious personage does or says an incredible thing—of course I am not 
speaking of fairy tales, but of fiction that bears some relation to fact—it is 
incredible, not in the abstract, as it were, but because it is wrongly correlated to 
the individual character. Speaking for myself, I hate and distrust plausibility. No 
writer is so little plausible as Balzac. His people are as full of surprises as our 
own most intimate friends ! 

W. A. What you say of introspection as the basis of the novelist’s art 
reminds me of a thing Robert Louis Stevenson told me. He said that George 
Meredith once ‘read him some chapters of Zhe Lgoist while it was still in 
manuscript. As the character of the Egoist developed, he (Stevenson) grew more 
and more uncomfortable, till at last he interrupted the reading, and said, “ Now, 
own up, Meredith—you drew Sir Willoughby from me!” Meredith burst into his 


Homeric laugh, and said: “No, no, my dear fellow—he is all of us; but I found 
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him ”—tapping his own breast-—“ mainly here !’ 

Mrs. Craigie. ‘That is very characteristic. 

W. A. It impressed me so much at the time, that I believe I have told it 
almost in Stevenson’s own words. 

Mrs. Craigie. A saying almost like Meredith’s is somewhere recorded of 
George Eliot. But the anecdote suggests to me an observation that may perhaps 
be new to you, though it is familiar to me, and I think undeniable. 

W. A. Pray let me hear it. 

Mrs. Craigie. Has it ever struck you that the Church of Rome, which alone 
among the Churches of Western Europe enjoins and enforces continual examinations 
of conscience, is the. real creator of modern analytical fiction? The Fathers of 
the Church are the fathers of psychology. St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Bernard, and Abelard—where will you find subtler soul-searching than in their 
writings ? 

W. A. Alas, my dear Mrs. Craigie, you are speaking not only to a heretic, 
but to an ignoramus. My theological education has been sadly neglected, I have 
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failed to read even Newman. His workmanship, of course, I admired; but he 
was exclusively concerned with issues that had no reality for me. And that very 
fact suggests the one—purely hypothetical—criticism that I will venture to make 
upon your remark. I presume that these great men, St. Augustine and the rest, 
started from a definite theory as to the history and constitution of the human 
mind. At any rate, they started from the one great fundamental conception of sin 
—of a possible beatific righteousness wilfully and criminally forgone by man. I 
take it—correct me if I am wrong—that Catholic theology has always been based 
on the assumption of free will, and that the agreeable ingenuity which reconciles 
the idea of sin with the doctrine of predestination is in the main a product of 
Protestantism. Well, now, if it should happen—just imagine this for the sake of 
argument—that the assumption of free will, and the view of man as a fallen 
creature, were inconsistent with the real facts of the case—if it should happen 
that the history and constitution of the human mind were in fact totally different— 
would not this fundamental error go far to vitiate the psychological observations 
of the Fathers ? 

Mrs. Craigie. Well, trying, for the sake of argument, to imagine the case 
as you put it, I still don’t see the force of your suggestion. ‘The observation of 
phenomena is not necessarily vitiated by an erroneous conception of their cause. 
All sciences have proceeded at first upon false assumptions—astronomy springing 
from astrology, chemistry from alchemy, and so forth. Even if I believed psychology 
to be a science like another, and the soul to be nothing but a portion of the 
molecular mechanism of the universe, subject to the same laws as any other 
portion, I should still reverence the Fathers as the founders of the science. They 
saw and registered what happened in the soul ; and if their transcendental theories 
of causes and consequences were wrong, that does not affect the scientific value 
of their observations. So, you see, I think their evidence would hold good at 
the bar of science. Huxley himself has paid the highest tribute to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Augustine. He said of “ Divus Thomas” that his marvellous grasp 
and subtlety of intellect were almost without a parallel. 

W. A. I wish life were long enough to let me entertain any hope of making 
their acquaintance! “Hereafter, in a better world than this, I shall desire more 
love and knowledge of them.” But, to pass from the Fathers and the science of 
psychology, I should like to hear more about the connection between Catholicism 
and the art of fiction. 

Mrs. Craigie. Why, surely it is manifest. Analytic fiction has always arisen 
and flourished in the neighbourhood of the confessional. Look at Racine, that 
exquisite psychologist—was he not a pupil of the Port Royal? And does not the 
modern analytic novel take its origin in France, among men who, though some of 
them rejected Catholicism, one and all sprang from Catholic surroundings and 
were familiar with the theory and practice of confession? Look at Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Bourget, Renan—all products of Catholicism, even if some of 
them fell away from the fold. And remember that Russia, the country of 
Turgueneff, Dostoieffsky, Tolstoy, is also a country of the confessional. Why, it stands 
to reason—no Protestant searches his conscience, or habitually weighs his actions 
and scrutinises their motives, as every Catholic must. Believe me, the analytic 
fiction of Protestants has always taken its analytic bent under Catholic influences. 

W. A. I think I could name one or two exceptions to the rule. I don’t see 
what Catholic influence stimulated the genius of that sturdy Protestant Samuel 
Richardson, or, indeed, of Jane Austen. And, for that matter, what do you 
make of Shakespeare ? 
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Mrs. Craigie. My strongest case in point! He may or may not have 
been a Catholic himself (I think there is a very strong probability that he was) ; 
but at all events it is beyond dispute that he perfectly understood Catholicism, 
and was familiar with its rites and practices. Look at Romeo and Juliet, for 
instance,—the relation between Juliet and Friar Lawrence, and between Romeo 
and the Friar, is the relation between penitent and confessor, quite accurately 
portrayed. And see how Shakespeare has carefully eliminated the anti-Catholic 
bias of the man from whom he borrowed the theme—what was his name? 

W. A. Arthur Brooke, I think. 

Mrs. Craigie. who declares that he tells the story as an awful warning 
against the practice of “conferring with superstitious friars.” Believe me, 
Shakespeare knew all about the confessional. 

W. A. Well, on the general point, I can bring you another, probably 
unexpected, ally. It would be hard, I fancy, to trace any Catholic influence on 
Henrik Ibsen; but in a very well known epigram, he has said: “ At digte, det er 
at holde Dommedag over sig selv” (Poetical creation means holding judgment-day 
upon yourself). That is, in another form, your idea that constant self-examination 
makes the great artist; only, in Ibsen’s view, the poet is his own confessor. 

Mrs. Craigie. 1 have sometimes thought of writing a drama round one of 
the great Catholic soul-searchers; but the subject would be too impracticable for 
the modern public, in the theatre or out of it. 

W. A. It would be difficult, certainly. Was it a blank-verse play you had 
in mind? 

Mrs. Craigie. It would have to be in verse; and people have no _ patience 
for analytic or philosophical blank-verse nowadays. They want gorgeous rhetoric 
and lyric fervour. 

W. A. That is just it. The difference between Stephen Phillips’s work and 
the terrible blank-verse tragedies of our fathers and grandfathers lies not only in 
his inventive and constructive power, but especially in the lyrical quality of his 
verse. But, Mrs. Craigie, I don’t see why you should not treat, in the form of 
modern drama, some of those crises of the spiritual life which interest you so 
much, and are, indeed, essentially interesting and dramatic, from whatever point of 
view one regards them. For instance, why should you not tell us the story— 
surely no such uncommon one—of a young girl who determines, in opposition to 
the wishes of her family and the entreaties of her lover, to obey the vocation to 
a religious life, and enter a convent? ‘That is a conspicuously dramatic theme, 
full of struggle and stress—essentially pathetic, yet not without opportunities for 
humour, too, in the comments of her worldly relations. And no one could possibly 
treat it with more authority, more intimate knowledge, than you. The play 
would be entirely novel—daring in a way—and yet I am confident that, just on 
that account, it would have every chance of success, 

Mrs. Craigie. It might, if it ever reached the public. But it never would. 
The managers would not look at it. “What!” they would say: “A serious play, 
turning upon a question of religion, and ending tragically !”—for they would regard 
the end as tragic—“Take it away!” they would say: “We will have none of 
it!” And perhaps, too, they would be right. The public does not want to think 
in the theatre, or to have the serious aspects of life forced upon its attention. 
What it chiefly wants is flattery. It wants to see its own weaknesses exalted, and 
its own shortcomings condoned. No dramatist ever yet made a “hit” by telling 
the truth—or showing it—about the majority. The safe rule is—‘ Throw a light on 
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my distant, detestable neighbour, but leave me alone! Don’t you think so? 
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W. A. I am not sure that I do. I think you may denounce the sins of 
Society with all the fervour of Savonarola, and Society will not turn a hair. In- 
vincible self-satisfaction is one of the bulwarks of the British character. We either 
do not recognise our own sins in those of our fictitious counterparts, or else quietly 
acquit ourselves on the plea of extenuating circumstances. But I was not thinking 
so much of a moral as of a spiritual conflict in the play I suggest. Whatever the 
managers may say, people like a whiff of religion in the theatre. That taste has 
been coarsely ministered to in the “gospel melodrama” of a few seasons ago 

Mrs. Craigie. You refer to Zhe Sign of the Cross. But remember the 
amusing, sensible Pagans who were zot eaten by the lions, 

W. A. I think you will find that there are religious instincts in the higher 
public as well as in the lower, which would respond to a play on a religious 
topic. Some one in Zhe School for Saints, 1 remember, says, “I envy anybody 
who can speak of God as though He were as really alive as the Prince of Wales.” 
Unlike most people nowadays, you have that privilege : I don’t see why you should 
abjure it in the theatre. 

Mrs. Craigie. \Vould you have me devote three years of my life to a play that 
would never be acted? Several dramatists—Sardou for instance—have tried the 
experiment of a serious play turning on a question of religion. ‘They have all failed. 

W. A. Because they approached it without conviction, without sincerity. 

Mrs. Craigie. Sincerity alone would not go far in such a case, without 
consummate technical skill. 

W. A. Well, why should that consideration deter you ? 

Mrs. Craigie. You think, then, that women are capable of highly-sustained 
achievement in dramatic form ? 

W. A. I see no reason to doubt it. 

Mrs. Craigie. Yet how few women-dramatists there are, or ever have been, 





in comparison with men ! 

W. A. At the end of the eighteenth century the same remark could have 
been made with regard to women-novelists. But the nineteenth century, you see, 
has placed women-novelists nearly, if not quite, on a level with men, in number 
no less than in talent. And did we not agree, a little while ago, that they had 
some exceptional advantages for character-study, which, after all, is the basis of 
drama as well as of fiction? 

Mrs. Craigie. Of course I should be only too happy to accept that argument ; 
but I can’t help suspecting a flaw in it. Js character-study the basis of drama ? 
Henri Beyle has said—admirably, I think— 7vagedy ts the development of an action, and 
comedy is the development of a character. Show the character by a succession of ideas. 

W. A. Aristotle, to be sure, declares that plot is the more important 
element in tragedy. 

Mrs. Craigie. Is it not clearly the case that there goes a constructive capacity 
to the highest drama—a power of grasping 4 great many factors and disposing 
them in a complex pattern—which is not required in narrative art ? 

W. A. Fiction, you mean, implies concentration along a single line, drama the 
simultaneous apprehension of all the features and relations of a more or less extensive 
surface? Perhaps there is something in that. It suggests the question why women, 
though they have been devoted to music since the birth of the art, have done nothing 
of the first order—or perhaps even of the second—-in the way of composition. 

Mrs. Craigie. ‘They have, like Miss Maude Valérie White and Augusta 
Holmes, written exquisite songs, but produced no great operas or symphonies, 
That, I suppose, is because the higher forms of music, like the higher mathematics, 
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demand a vast co-ordinative power—the faculty of educing order and beauty from 
an apparently limitless chaos of matter. And not only that: they require very 
considerable physical strength—emotional strength. However swift and com- 
prehensive the mind, its power of sustained effort is restricted by the limitations 
of its indispensable servant, the body. There is one art you have not mentioned, 
in which I am convinced that women are prevented from attaining the highest 
eminence by sheer lack of physical strength—the art of painting. It takes an 
able-bodied man to paint a Rubens, a Velasquez, a Rembrandt, or a Sargent. 
And I think in all our speculations upon the differences of faculty in the two 
sexes, we are rather apt to forget the effect of the fundamental difference in mere 
bodily power of endurance. 

W. A. Very true; and I fear I am exemplifying that forgetfulness at this 
moment. You must be very tired 

Mrs. Craigie. Oh, I did not mean that as a hint. 

W. A. If you confessed to your doctor that you had talked for two hours 
at a stretch on Shakespeare and the musical-glasses, do you think he would grant 
you absolution ? - 

Mrs. Craigie. He would probably inflict some very unpleasant penance— 
with quinine in it. 

W. A. Then you will suffer vicariously for my sin. I am truly penitent. 
Perhaps if you represent that to the doctor he will let you off. Good-bye. I do 
hope I have not really overtired you, 
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**Away in the middle of the plain a man was riding.” 


“OUI CONFIDUNT.”’ 
A TALE OF THE GREAT WATER FAMINE. 
BY FRANCES CAMPBELL. 


. ANET! Janet! Janet!” 
Hoarse with weakness, and loud with the strength of fever, his voice had 
called her through all the long watches of the hot December night. 
“Janet! Janet! ... Oh! woman dear, will ye not help me down to 
the cool waters ?—these green banks are too steep for me, I can’t reach the cool 
water: I’m parched, Janet, I’m parched wi’ thirst !” 

Janet rose again wearily, her sweet delicate old face covering itself with the 
thousand lines and wrinkles graven there with suffering, the dreadful slow suffering 
of three days of absolute loneliness and want. 

She took up the billy-can and looked at the clear water which had risen off 
the filtering sediment of oatmeal . . . there was just enough to give Sandy 
another drink. 

Afterwards ? 

Janet’s mind turned resolutely away from the contemplation of afterwards. 
She poured the water into a cup, and crept in beneath the mosquito-net, dropping 
it quickly behind her; the mosquitoes were buzzing round the bed in thousands. 
Half a cupful of lukewarm water to quench the boundless thirst of fever! Janet, 
while she tenderly lifted her man’s head, mourned over the inadequate draught. 
and at the same time thought to herself, with a twinge of sorrowful pride, what 
a fine man Sandy was, and how like to him was his big son Jamie. Then 
came a quick repentance for the sinfulness of taking pride at such a moment: 
was not Sandy sick unto death? and Jamie... oh, where was Jamie? The 
sick man sought for the cup with the feeble groping of one blind; he felt the 
water at his lips, yet could not see it. Janet gave it to him, and he drained it 
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with a fearful greediness, and turned on his wool-stuffed pillow to rave of green 
pastures and quiet waters, and the rain on the dim Scotch hills. With the 
empty cup dangling from her finger, Janet stood to watch him. Hard, hard it 
was to see him lying there in the first sickness his sturdy, godly life had ever 
known; but that would have been after all a light cross, if he had but been 
in his right mind; the terror that devoured Janet was that they might never 
be together again, for they were apart. Sandy was in a region where she could 
not come nigh to him, where he sought her unceasingly and found her not, 
where her voice cried to him in vain, and his eyes never saw her, bend near to 
him as she would. 

They had lived in the low bush bungalow together for thirty years, and this 
was the first and only time they had been apart. 

Janet’s muslin cap was a trifle dusty, over her silvery hair: there was no water 
to spare now, for the washing and starching of frills or laces. Three years ago, 
before the drought set in, when the creek ran merrily between its high banks, Janet 
had washed and scrubbed from morning till night; but now the last of the creek 
waters stood in the billy, about a quarter of an inch over the deposit of mud 
which had filtered through the oatmeal. 

Janet looked into it again, then looked at the bed with desolate eyes—dainty, 
pretty old Janet, in her prim cotton gown and her dusty muslin cap! 

All the lines in her face seemed to cut into the pale skin as she stood 
there thinking, thinking without thought, for her mind was incapable of anything 
just then, outside the fact that the billy-can was empty and she was powerless 
to fill it. 

And Sandy cried aloud perpetually for water! water! water! and Janet! Janet! 
and seemed unconscious of having one or the other. 

She walked unsteadily to the table and clutched herself by the thin throat, her 
blue eyes fixed on Swallow—Swallow, a prince of dogs, who was the devoted friend 
of her son Jamie, in the bush. It seems sometimes as if the dumb creatures are 
endowed with a supernatural intelligence. Swallow was a rarely gifted beast: “ he 
could do everything but talk,” so Jamie said, and as they had travelled many 
hundred miles together, in fine and stormy weather, and had every opportunity of 
knowing each other, Jamie was qualified to speak. Usually Swallow went wherever 
Jamie was, but this time of his master’s absence he had been left behind, to take 
care of the old people. It pleased Jamie to think they liked having Swallow, and 
the dog knew his responsibility and felt it. 

“Swallow,” said Janet—and her voice was very soft and low, as the voices of 
those who dwell in the great silence always are—“ we'll go down an’ look at the 
water-hole again.” 

She picked up a spoon and the billy-can, and they went down the sun-baked 
road towards the creek bed. 

Right in the very centre of the creek, Billy the black-fellow had dug a deep 
hole. Day by day Janet had reached a little and a little farther down to the 
vanishing water, till at last, on this morning, there was not even the warm mud 
out of which she had spooned yesterday’s supply, there was not a trace of moisture 
in the hardening clay . . . the water was gone. 

When she reached the creek for the second time Janet sank down on a flat 
stone, telling herself she was tired, that it was wonderfully hot, and she wanted to 
think. Janet would have scorned the imputation of fear... yet she was afraid, 
though she did not know it—yet. 


What had happened to Billy the black-fellow? It was only thirty-five miles 
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to the Head Station; a man might easily ride there and back between breakfast 
and supper, even in weather like this. . . . Billy had done it times without number. 
Had Mary failed to realise the extent of their need . . . their own daughter Mary ? 

At that moment, though Janet could not know it, Billy was lying face downwards, 
with the water-bag beneath him, amongst the she-oaks on the other side of the 
plain. He had dismounted to fasten the surcingle on which he rode, and had 
stepped on a long velvety body hidden in the yellow grass. He fell, and his horse 
joined a group of acquaintances starving in Fig tree Swamp; but Billy never rose 
again . . . they never do who tread with bare heel on the black snake. Janet was 
not aware of this, yet, with the strange intuition peculiar to the Celt, she knew 
something had happened to her messenger, and that she must put him out of the 
reckoning. 

Snake-bite, thirst, being bushed, and the possibility of a broken back, are every- 
day things in the bush; any of them might have happened to Billy. Somehow, 
they must know at Collingwood, her dayghter’s home unless Billy had gone to 
the tank and taken what he wanted without seeing any one, ... and that was 
precisely what he had done. 

Yet, even so, there had never been such a drought in Queensland in all the 
thirty years since they had lived there, never in the recollection of man; for three 
scorching years not even a thunderstorm had broken on the great downs, and 
the stock was being driven to the bores, for all the land was dry. Jamie had 
driven a mob of cattle to the Meat Works at Brisbane, but he ought to be back 
by now... what was keeping Jamie? Janet watched a lizard flick across the 
stones and into her water-hole. 

She bent forward and looked at it frisking on the dry yellow clay at the 
bottom. Swallow, with his head wisely on one side, looked too. 

Janet met his intelligent eyes with a hunted expression in her own. ‘“ Man! 
man!” she said, in her soft, far-away accents, “the water’s gone, clean gone! 
Swallow, good dog, what is an old woman like me to do?... Oh, my boy! If 
my boy Jamie would but come wi’ a water-bag from Collingwood !” 

She hung over the empty hole, watching the tiny creature twisting in the dust, 
while Swallow swept his silky tail to and fro over the hot pebbles, raising a cloud 
off the creek bed, and barking joyfully at the mention of his master’s name. 

“Why should they not think of sendin’ us water? ‘They must know the creek 
is dry: they will come... they will come over soon, Swallow—they will not 
forget !” 

“For a week,” continued Janet, “there has been no message from Mary, and 
Dick hasn’t been for a month on the Sabbath. . . . If they did but know!” 

That was the crux... did they but know. There was no way of letting them 
know if Billy had failed to reach them; Sandy could not be left, even if Janet 
would have dared those thirty-five terrible miles. 

Why had there been no news from Collingwood ? 

Suddenly Janet put her hand to her side, and sank back on her flat stone. 

It was Christmas week . . . by this time there would be another grandchild 
at the Head Station. In a flash Janet knew that Dick would think of nothing in 
the world but Mary, till Mary was out of danger; these times were fraught with 
great and terrible danger for her, and this time might have been worse than the last. 

Janet’s head sank between her hands. And she could not be there! Mary 
might be in worse plight than her father, and Janet could do nothing—nothing— 
nothing; and, worst of all, no help might be expected from Collingwood: who 
would think of the two old people at the selection, at such a time ? 
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Sandy and she were in the hands of God; none but the Almighty could help 
them. Swallow looked wistfully from the parched water-hole to the dismayed face 
of his mistress, and swept the dust with the fringes of his tail. 

“Not a drop!” said Janet, shaking her head sorrowfully ; “an’ my old man 
will die if there’s no water. But that can’t be—no, that can’t be!” 

She rose and climbed the overhanging bank of cracked clay, and, as she went, 
the faint blue of the sky flushed like the heart of a crimson oleander, with the 
coming day. 

Three years ago the little house had been a bower of bloom, overgrown with 
tea roses, with bougainvillia and datura, and set about with a hedge of flaming 
poincinias, and at the gate a glorious amherstia had showered down its scarlet 
tresses to make a fragrant carpet for her quiet feet. 

The amherstia was dead, the daturas were dead, every green thing under the 
sun was withered and brown and dead. 

Janet shaded her eyes with a thin hand, and gazed across the never-ending 
expanse of dust-coloured grass; already the mirage was shimmering in the early 
sun, and the green of palm and hybiscus mirrored themselves in the illusory waters, 
mocking her need by their lying coolness. 

And within, Sandy’s voice, thrilling with desire, called to her to lift him down 
to the still waters, while the empty billy clinked in her thin hand. 

Thirty-five miles away, the Collingwood bore, ran endless streams of sparkling 
water, through the lines of white cedar, and orange groves; there were loosam 
fields there too—Janet’s eyes ached for the sight of them; and the corn sprang 
darkly green to the sky, little pools hid themselves along the green of the sweet 
grass, and the home-flowers flourished in spite of the heat and the scorching 
desert wind. 

Why, the stock fared better than Sandy and Janet! for they were driven 
towards the reservoir, that they might drink. 

Thirty-five miles! ... a sudden cold sweat broke over the old woman, and 
left her trembling ; the fear had spoken, and she had heard. 

“Were their children, in the midst of plenty, forgetting them? would they die 
alone of thirst . . . of thirst!” 

“Water! water! water!” Sandy tossed from side to side, feebly repeating that 
unchanging cry. 

Janet raised her hands with an odd gesture of pain, while her heart echoed 
the entreaty: she would have bartered all that remained to her of earthly happiness, 
for a glass of iced water to carry to her husband’s hot lips. 

The December sun flamed quickly up the rose-flushed sky, hanging the blue 
gum and brigalow with jewels of gold; every little boomerang-shaped leaf set 
edgeways on its slender stem looked as if it had been shaped in refined gold arrl 
set in vermilion enamel. 

Suddenly the flat expanse of rolling down caught the level rays, and lo! each 
fluffy head of withered hawkweed became a blossom of fire, shedding a fragrance 
of white flame ; from the open doors to the outermost edge of the glowing horizon 
was like the Elysian fields, covered with living flowers. 

The little tree-bears lifted their tiny peaked faces out of their hand-like paws 
and looked down on the thirsty creek, a dingo crawled through the burnt grass, 
and a flock of white cockatoos too feeble to be their usual noisy selves alighted 
on the shingle roof. 

“Janet, Janet, give me to drink!” 
With a strangely girlish grace of movement Janet entered the room, and got 
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below the net; she lifted the burning hand flung out on the counterpane, and 
pressed it between her own, 

“Sandy dear,” she said, with a pathetic note of terror in her voice, “there is 
no water: wait a bit, till Jamie comes over from Collingwood.” 

“Help me down, help me down to the bonnie water!” raved Sandy. “Oh, 
Janet, help me down !” 

Her pretty old face seemed to gather into a puckered mask, expressive of 
nothing but pain. What could she do! Her eyes seemed to shrivel within 
her as she contemplated the empty billy-can; she saw; the awaiting torments 
of the most horrible of all deaths. 

A moment she 
stood thus, torn | 
with fear and | 
horror; then, with | 
a glimmer in 
her fine face, she 
put her delicate 
work-stained hands 
together and mur- 
mured to herself. 

Swallow sat up 
at the sound, and 
wagged his tail 
furiously: the words 
were associated in 
his mind with a 
basin of bread and 
milk for breakfast 
and a dinner of 
corned mutton, in 
days when an | 
honest dog could | 
eat it with im- 

















: “She carried the great family Bible off the top of the drawers, and lald 
punity. it reverently open.” 


“<They that 
put their trust in the Lord!’” Janet’s voice quavered, and her eyes saw but 
dimly as she looked out into the new day. 

She brought out a fine red cloth, and covered the hard-wood table; then she 
carried the great family Bible off the top of the drawers, and laid it reverently 
open, 

The leaves fell apart at the eighteenth chapter of St. Luke. Janet stooped, 
and read the words aloud, stumbling a little, for her spectacles were dim, till 
she came to the seventh verse; then she closed the book softly. “If that unjust 
judge, who feared not God, neither regarded man . . .” Her eyes went out through 
the door, to watch a herd of dying cattle drag their weary limbs through the 
beauty of the shining mirage. 

“Swallow,” she said, with a note of soft determination in her gentle voice, 
“Vil fair deave the Lord, till He saves us—me an’ Sandy. Yes, I will.” 

Swallow laid his beautiful brown head on his mistress’s knee, and questioned 
her with his eyes. 


“ Water! water! water!” Sandy’s words ran into each other like the speech of 
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a drunken man ; but, thick and inarticulate as they were, they pierced his wife’s 
heart with agony, for the sound told her the salvation of the Lord must be quick. 

She gazed through the mosquito net filled with a passion of yearning: the 
fever-bright eyes, the flushed cheeks and vivid lips brought back to her in an 
instant the lovesof her youth. 

“Oh, Sandy, if ye but knew me! 
but speak to your own Janet!” 

But Sandy was away by splashing mountain burn and rowan tree, at the home 
of their childhood. 

Janet dropped down on the hard-wood floor, and laid her elbows on the 
top rail of a chair. Slowly her eyes travelled round the room: it flashed on her 
suddenly how dreadful it would be for any other woman to be mistress in this 
little house; every inch of it was a bit of her life, the foundations were laid in 
her hopes, the walls stood on her happiness, tender memories pinned the boards 
together, love, devotion: love—love—and love again spoke to her from every 
part of it. 

Sandy had built it all with his own strong hands; he had felled the trees, and 
sawn. the boards, and cut the shingles. Janet remembered, as if it was but yesterday, 
how they had camped under the bullock dray till all was finished, and she entered 
into her kingdom with his mighty arm around her. 

The walls were lined with calico; he had gone all the way to Warwick to get it, 
because she liked pictures, and he had cut out and pasted up all those figures 
and faces, queens and kings and great ladies—the walls were covered everywhere, 
The wardrobe : who on Umbercollie possessed a chest of drawers and a wardrobe, 
excepting Janet ?—and adorned with “ splashwork” too: no wonder the storekeepers’ 
wives rode over to see her, though Janet cunningly guessed it was to see Sandy’s 
handiwork most of them came, in the times gone past, when it was safe to 
expect water at Fig-tree Swamp. 

Sandy had made everything, and everything was of the best. 

At the foot of the bed hung a picture, framed and glazed, of Cinderella. The 
young master had brought them that, saying at the time that it might have been 
painted for Mary. Dick Wentworth was a wealthy man, and he could have looked 
as high as he liked; but he chose the daughter of his old shepherd, and made 
Mary a lady. Janet remembered, with a pang, how silent the little house had 
seemed after Dick and she had gone away on their wedding trip to Brisbane. But 
though times were changed, Janet would not leave her own house, and she scoffed 
gently at the offer of another nearer the Head Station: what house could be like this 
one ?—no, she would never leave it, never! Janet loved it; its calico-hinged door 
and windows, its wide hearth and low roof, the very veranda boards, rough and 
uneven, were dear to her old heart. Did not everything in and about it speak of 
the blessing and increase the Lord had bestowed upon them from the beginning ? 
There had been no trouble with the children, no loss, no sickness ; all her memories 
were sweet, and without the taint of pain or sorrow. 

But now... the rains had failed, the earth was smitten with drought, the cattle 
fell daily stricken with pestilence, the sheep died in thousands around them; of 
all their fat flocks and herds there remained but a feeble remnant. And Sandy ! 

Janet knew, though she could not see, the grim Shadow hovering amongst 
her withered orchids and dry maidenhair would enter on the morrow unless . 
She stiffened her slender back in its prim cotton gown, and, folding her hands, 
looked up reproachfully. 


” 


she said, clasping her hands,—‘‘ would ye 





“Lord,” she said, with a kind of soft passion in her gentle old voice, “we 
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need water: my man Sandy will die for the want of it; an’, O Lord, that can’t 
be—that can’t be! Ye would not take my Sandy an’ leave me; but send us 
water—send us water an’ my boy Jamie from Collingwood.” 

Swallow, who was standing by, put his nose on the bar of the chair, and 
wagged his whole body with pleasure: Jamie was the one thing wanted. It rather 
hurt his sensitive dog’s heart that Janet took no notice of him; but being a well- 
brought-up collie, who had gone to church in his time, when Sunday did not 
include carrying water from the bore, he knew full well that no demonstrations 
are allowable during the time of intercession, so he padded softly across to the 
door and sat down on the threshold. If Jamie came he could see him afar off 
and hasten to meet him; but the fine hearing lost no sound of what went on in 
the hot little room. He listened intently to the incoherent murmur from the bed, 
and to the recurring mention of “Jamie, Jamie!” in a low-spoken prayer from 
his mistress’s white lips. 

WW-h-h-r-r-r-r—the works of Janet’s cuckoo-clock were a little the rustier for 
their thirty years’ service in the bush bungalow; the doors by which the little 
brown bird came out hesitated on their hinges, finally they flung open and the 
cuckoo curtseyed stiffly to its reflection in the mirror on the splashed drawers. 

“Hark!” cried Sandy, turning on his side, “ lassie, simmer is nigh.” 

A sudden fit of laughter took possession of Janet, and she swayed on her 
knees, noiselessly. 

“Simmer! Oh, they that put.their trust in the Lord—in the Lord! .. . Send 
water, send my boy Jamie wi’ water soon—soon—soon !” 

The hot hours of morning lingered towards the full blaze of noon; the hoarse 
babble on the bed ceased from entreaty in words that could be understood, and 
died into an incomprehensible jumble of sound. 

A hot wind, laden with the impalpable sand of the desert, blew gustily over 
the plain; a bony grip fastened on Janet’s throat, and she could only whisper. The 
boards burnt her knees, and a succession of aromatic heat-waves, pungent with 
the spicy smoke of some far-off bush fire, made her eyes sting with pain and her 
little slender body writhe with an agony like that of death at the stake. Yet she 
never faltered. If that unjust judge! ... Janet’s mind filled up the rest with a 
clamorous prayer for rescue. 

There were times when she almost feared she might forget what it was she 
prayed for, and times when she asked herself dumbly why she was on her knees 
in the middle of the day, with all her household affairs undone. Then a spot of 
flame settled on the very top of her head and burnt out all remembrance of them, 
and she went on murmuring, “Jamie, water! Jamie, water!” If she could only 
make the Almighty hear, her prayer would be granted. 

A strange odour lifted itself off the plain as the time sped on—a thick, sweet, 
deadly odour, which stopped the breath and numbed the brain with its awful 
suggestiveness ; it came on the hot wind from lonely lagoon and dried-up water- 
hole, where the scattered dead of the lordly herd lay corrupting in the rustling 
brown of the tall reeds and rushes. 

Swallow grew very uneasy ; he trotted to Janet’s chair, and padded with noiseless 
feet around Sandy’s mosquito-net, sat down at the door, rose and went back to 
Janet again. What could this mean? Prayers were things he knew—they were 
necessary to Sundays; but this prayer of Janet’s had kept her on her knees for 
hours. What was it she wanted him to do? He stood beside her, rigid with inquiry, 
and caught the whispered echo of Jamie’s name. He barked a short, impatient 
note of interrogation, and raced down the veranda steps. Then something struck 
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him, and he flew up again, and stopping by Janet put his nose on her shoulder 
and whined softly. No answer was accorded him but that faintly whispered name : 
it came very weakly and with great effort ; Janet was far away. ‘The dog drew back, 
and regarded her sorrowfully ; then, with hanging head, he went thoughtfully out 
and set off in a long swinging canter across the plain, towards Collingwood. 

Hotter and hotter the air flowed up against the walls of the slab hut, like 
waves off a sea of molten brass ; the shingles tore themselves off the nails on the 
roof, the veranda boards cracked with sharp, noisy reports, and fine lines scored 
themselves on the coarse glass of the windows, as if an invisible hand were writing 
with a diamond. 

And Janet was suddenly caught up to some elevated spiritual plane, where, 
face to face with her Saviour, she pleaded with all the compelling power of love 
and suffering for Sandy—Sandy, good and God-fearing and gentle, her dear and 
beloved man, who sorely needed water. Janet wanted nothing for herself, only 
for Sandy: “ Water, water, water, for my Sandy!” 

A snake fell down the wide chimney, and vanished through the veranda rails, 
Janet watched it with her material eyes, while the eyes of her soul were fixed on 
the compassionate Lord. 


Silence, vast, crushing, odorous, brooded over the world. ‘There was no sound 
on hill or valley, by empty river or lone lagoon; no life disturbed the endless 
avenues of monotonous gums; all was silent, lone, remote, sweltering in a heat 
like the dawning of the Day of Wrath. 

The doves had died in the trees; the parrots, cracking their beaks, perished in 
the spreading branches of the screw pines; the very iguanas, gliding amongst the 
dead sheep, paused in their tracks, and went on no more. 

Pestilence stalked in the full light of the day, and slew his victims in the sun. 
Death, dust, stench, and heat intolerable,—and one only living being in it all. 
A little, slender, blue-eyed woman, swaying on her knees beside a bed whereon 
lay one who might be dead also, so still he lay, and so grey. 

The cuckoo counted the slow hours, from rosy red to aquamarine and gold ; 
one by one they came and went, and the cuckoo told them all; and Janet was 
still on the spiritual heights, wrestling with the strength and fury of a Samson for 
the life of her Sandy. 

All the experiences of those who thirst were hers: she came back thrilling with 
torment, to think of pleasant waters and quiet ways o’erhung with green. She 
saw her native loch flow round her chair in low-voiced waves, grey and cool ; 
invisible hands tempted her, voices called to her, yet she would not loose her 
hold on the Lord’s garment till she had been given her request. Janet was sure 
of it: she knew He would not turn idly away; He heard her now... if she 
could only keep Him all would be well. 

Janet was troubled, too, by a doubt which wou/d creep into her petition. Was 
she using a vain repetition, even as the heathen do? She tried to vary the words ; 
but, alas! the fashion of them would not alter—she must needs go on the same. 
She felt as if the sound of her voice filled all earth and all heaven. Could any 
one sleep in the world, thought Janet, while she cried aloud like this? But 
though the courts of heaven were bursting with the clamour of her passionate 
desire, her lips made no sound, not even a whisper: what need was there for 
the mouth to speak when the spirit was face to face with God? 

“‘Lord,” she said, “take my life—take it an’ welcome; but spare my Sandy. 
Oh, spare my Sandy!” 
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There came a lapse in her memory, a space during which she slipped into a 
blessed state of oblivion ; and she woke up to the sound of a pulse beating in her 
ear—a low drumming sound, which grew and grew till the earth rocked with 
thunder. A smile of beautiful content spread itself in Janet’s blue eyes; she 
straightened herself on her knees, and smoothed a straying lock of white hair, then 
all at once she fell forward, and lay very still beside her chair. 

Away in the middle of the plain a man was riding furiously towards the little 
house; he had neither saddle nor bridle, his right hand was twisted in the mane 
of the splendid beast he bestrode, and with his left he steadied a water-bag. For 

‘a while another rode neck to neck beside him; but presently the Rider on the 
White Horse was left behind. 
* * * % if * 

Jamie!” 

‘Yes, mother dear.” 

“JT would like well,” said Janet, while her eyes strayed affectionately from 
Sandy, sitting in a squatter’s chair smoking thoughtfully, to Jamie twisting a 
greenhide whip,—‘I would like to know how you found out our need. Did the 
Lord send ye a messenger at all, boy?” 

Jamie’s eyes, blue and sweet as his mother’s, were curiously bright as he lifted 
them to look at her; he whistled softly, and Swallow came bounding on the 
veranda, and stood expectantly beside his long chair. Jamie laid a hand on the 
dog’s head. . 








“*1 was just turning my horse into the paddock when | saw him crawling over the grass.’” 


“ Here’s the Lord’s messenger, mother,” he said simply. “I was just turning 
my horse into the paddock, when I saw him crawling over the grass. He was 
the deadest dog I ever saw; but. do you think he would touch anything? No 
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fear! He dragged himself to the tank, and scratched and scratched, and yet 
wouldn’t drink when I gave it to him; and then all at once, when he was looking 
up into my face, fit to make a black-fellow cry, old Perkins cried out, ‘‘There’s 
no water at the selection!’ Swallow seemed to flatten at that, and I left him 


to Dick and the hands. Dick was awfully cut up; but Mary had a near shave, | 


you know, and after all it was just as well we had a doctor here, as things turned 
out. I was afraid Swallow was going to peg out; but he never did a mean thing 
in his life. You’re a gentleman, aren’t you, Swallow? and you knew I couldn’t 
get on without you,—eh, old man?” 

And Swallow, with shining eyes and head erect, slapped down a paw on 
Jamie’s knee in a right lordly fashion, as if he would have said,— 

“Right you are; and here’s my hand on it!” 





SONNET: THE SEEKING. 


F I should seek for thee I would not go 
Aid the busy throng of men to find 
The face for which I am to all else blind, 

Nor through unrestful haunts of human woe: 

But in some place my childhood used to know— 
Sweet with warm scent of may-blossom entwined, 
Sweet with warm breath of fragrant summer wind— 

Perchance, Dear, I should find thee . . . were it so, 

I would come quietly through the hushed fen 
And twilight field, nor venture close to thee. 

Yet if thy heart should soften to me then 

And I unknowing keep apart,—afar, 

Oh, call me to thy side, that I may see 


For one blest moment all thy gold, my Star! 


Ae 
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HE new century, a new reign, a 
new Parliament, a new struggle for 


ascendency, have begun without that 

magnum opus the political 

Women sa/on. It is—To Let, and has 
and 


Seabee been vacant for at least thirty- 
manship. five years, Women are the 
handmaidens of statesmanship. 
Yet in this crisis of Court and Parliament to 
whom shall we repair as the clever contriving 
hostess? The truth is, the clever contriving 
hostess has to be looked for and found. In 
the meantime the poor houseless politician 
is thrown back upon himself. 

What is it that has led to the closing of the 
political salon? The answer should be, too 
much money and too much levelling up. 
Money is, of course, the tissue of all political 
existence. But the wrong kind of people 
have got hold of it ; and it is in the levelling 
of these people up to the standard position of 
those who formerly constituted the political 
salon that the mischief was accomplished. 


HE political sa/on was less the device 
of the Tories than of the Whigs. 
Conservatives have managed their affairs 
without such adventitious aids 
—w party homogeneity. The 
an best club managers in the world, 
Liberal : a ys 
: they may take rank with the 
Organisa=- .. : 
‘on Swiss as the born conductors 
of hotels and restaurants. All 
the Tory Clubs, whether of the more lordly 
type or whether the most lowly party 
rendezvous in the New Cut, do well. Equally 
in their party organisation, the Conservatives 
are models of discipline, cohesion, and 
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common movement. On the other hand, 
Liberal Clubs have never equalled the 
aspirations of those that established them, 
and the troubles and tribulations of the party 
over its organisation have long been crys- 
tallised into tradition. It is the perfection 
of Toryism to know what it wants. Perhaps 
it is More correct to say that what the Tory 
wants is to be left alone. He is naturally in 
the ascendency, or would be if he were left 
alone. 

It was the complaint of the old Whigs that 
it was they who were not left alone ; and as 
the party of Reform they set out to defend the 
right. By way, therefore, of securing peace 
and protecting the right, Whiggery made 
war upon Toryism, and the political sa/om 
became a kind of Whig outpost in the midst 
of the Tory camp. Its object, with the aid 
of Society, was to make intrigue a fine art 
and enlist the cleverest men, the men who 
were rising, or the men of social graces and 
unfixed political consciences, to contribute to 
the success of the manceuvres which aimed 
at place and power. 





T is quite wrong to say that the influence 
of rank and fashion, or what is called 
society, upon politics has ceased to exist. 
But it is not what it was, of 


The In course, before the Reform Act 
fluence of -. . ; . 

: of 1832. Place and profit under 
Society. 


the Crown were the sport of 
great houses. The pocket borough was so 
secure a possession that the Patron could 
do what he liked with his own. He was as 
inuch the owner of the votes of the “free 
and independent” as the patron of a dozen 
livings, who is the dictator of the religion of 
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The Joust. 
[Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley. ] 


a county in our time. Burke took his first 
seat in Parliament from Lord Rockingham, 
whose Government, according to Townshend, 
was “mere lute-string, pretty summer wear, 
but quite unfit for winter.” 

Rockingham made Burke his private 
secretary, just, indeed, as Lord Salisbury 
made his son the present Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and his son-in-law, Lord 
Selborne, the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; and as Mr. Chamberlain made his 
son the present Secretary to the Treasury. 

Pitt, Chatham’s son, began under the 
“ protection ” of the house of Lowther, which 
still counts for something ; Canning under 
that of the Dukedom of Portland, which still 
is an indisputed factor of patronage. Black- 
wood, in a characteristic article, put the 
situation at that time in a form which makes 
one ask if we differed under Rockingham 


and Shelburne so much from what we are - 


to-day under the Marquis of Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain. “It was simply 
a question,” says Blackwood, “ whether his 
Grace of Bedford would be content with a 
quarter or half a Cabinet, or whether the 
Marquis of Rockingham would be satisfied 
with two-fifths, or the Earl of Shelburne 
would have all or should share the power 
with the Duke of Portland.” 


NV OORE was not wrong when he said 
i that the readiest way to tame a 
Radical was to invite him to Bowood. The 
mistake that Mr. Gladstone 
made in the days when, as 
Mr. Chaplin told the House 
of Commons, “railway stations were being 
blown about our ears,” and even “this 
chamber is unsafe,” was in not asking Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues to breakfast (a 
variant of the saZov) in Downing Street. 

Coming to the Political sa/om itself as it 
existed in London in the fifties and sixties, we 
find the political “ holy of holies.” It was the 
reign of woman. Her chatelaine held the 
golden key to the paradise of the ardent, 
ambitious young politician. The sa/om pro- 
vided the opportunity of bringing men out 
for good as well as of restraining the ardour 
of others for mischief. Mr. Chamberlain was 
brought out at Lady Waldegrave’s, where he 
first met the Prince of Wales. The famous 
party rendezvous on Strawberry Hill might 
almost be called a blue-glass house for 
ambitious politicians and for young men 
of promise. It was as a young man of 
promise that Sir Charles Dilke passed 
through Lady Waldegrave’s sa/on, 

Some women are born to lead or make 
or rescue a salon, Lord Beaconsfield 


Big House 
Politics. 
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Question time, 
[Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. ] 


attributed most of his fortine to his wife. 
But it is more certain that Lord Palmerston, 
eminent for spontaneous and unaided ability 
as he was, and still is held by his admirers, 
lay deeply indebted to the skill and under- 
standing of his wife. Her sa/om was as the 
wand of a miracle-worker. It was unrivalled. 
It worked miracles. Lady Palmerston’s 
influence in society rose above the influence 
of statesmanship. She made statesmanship. 
When Lord John Russell dismissed Lord 
Palmerston from the Foreign Office it was 
Lady Palmerston’s sa/om that in a_ sense 
ostracised Lord John. It was all accom- 
plished at that famous evening party which 
the Zzmes laconically recorded under the 
heading “ To meet the expelled Minister.” 
Lord Granville, who with Mr. Disraeli was 
present, as well, of course, as the dismissed 
statesman, recorded a don mot by Disraeli, 
who, surveying the brilliant throng, which by 
its very presence avenged the Minister, frankly 
avowed he had been in error in saying a few 
nights previously “ There was a Palmerston.” 
Lord Palmerston’s_ restoration followed 
almost as a matter of course, and it 
became truer to say of Lord John Russell 
than of his colleague, that Lord John 
was saved, 


HF: indeed, we reach the _ ideal 
salon. The precision which marked 
the stage management of Lady Palmerston’s 
The Ideal 04 = ranting ec of 
Salon. #4 aldegrave. A careful 
as well as an elaborate precision 
macked each alike. Lady Palmerston wrote 
her invitations with her own hand. In this 
way she checked or revised her list, and thus 
omitted or avoided the possible sin of in- 
viting a single wrong person. It was thus, as 
at Strawberry Hill later, that collisions were 
prevented, and all possible cause of indi- 
vidual irritation averted. The guest list 
was a beautifully conceived piece of social 
and political mosaic. The blend was perfect. 
It was in most scrupulous exactitude the 
fitness of individualism to the whole. 

A new man’s future was really made on 
these occasions. Having been adopted, and 
having passed through the fire of the sa/on, 
the new man went back to Westminster. 
He had in another sense indeed been 
baptised under the approval of his god- 
mother. 

Lady Granville’s receptions in the very 
early eighties represented the zadir of the 
political Nevertheless the 
mouches have clung with heroic persistence 


salon, Lobe- 
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‘* Meditation!" 


to such successive possibilities as Lady 
Ramsey, Lady Breadalbane, Lady Lonsdale, 
Lady Warwick, and Mrs. Chamberlain. 
The “help” so graciously and ungrudgingly 
given by Lady Spencer and Lady Stanhope 
was pronounced unofficial. Neither: lady, 
it was mildly suggested, should claim to 
be regarded as the premier hostess of the 
party. The death of the Countess of 
Rosebery was rightly deemed a calamity, 
and the failing health of the Marchioness 
of Salisbury was a blow of equal severity 
to the Conservative party. 
T that time the Whigs were still a 
definite force in politics, and, socially 
equal, the Whig and the Tory had no 
scruples with regard to meeting 


Bao each other. But the Whigs 
"8+ found it necessary for their 


personal aims to coquet with persons of 
a lower political leaven. The enterprise 
succeeded, but at what a cost! One in- 
stinctively recalls poor Frankenstein and 
his monster. 
new amalgam became known alternately 
as Liberals and Radicals. They, however, 
have always handled the “long spoon” 
awkwardly, and it is only when they escape 
back to their old social exclusiveness that 
they are free to resent the opportunist 
levelling up. 


The Whigs dragged into the 


The polical sa/on of their 
finest period was remarkable for severe 


exclusiveness. The Whig is still clothed 
about with the gentle grace of self-glorifi- 
cation, and he kicks, and perhaps naturally, 
at the new order. 

Hence, the modern reception differs in its 
essential purpose from the political sa/on. 
It rests upon the art of crowding the rooms 
with more people than they will hold. 
Persons are brought together without the 
least regard to the assimilation of 
the fittest. Party or individual hatreds are 


nice 


embittered. The wrong people meet each 
other. Each individual tries to avoid the 


other. The hostess has no interest in her 
guests. The majority are totally unknown 
to her. Lady Palmerston or Lady Walde- 


grave knew personally every one she invited 
to her parties. A strange arrival would be 
some “lion” of the day, but so unexception- 
able in every respect that it was a triumph 
There be lions to-day 
also ; indeed, London in the season now is 
a roaring jungle. But the modern lion is 
kept in his net for the exclusive view of 
the hostess’s intimate friends. Nor are the 
lady’s intimate friends usually seen in force 
at these Saturday night exhibitions of social 
and political zoology. They give the thing 
the go-by. The crowd struggles upstairs, 
comes into a congested mob, and gets no 
farther ; and those who hold their comfort 
or health in any respect beat a hasty re- 
treat. At the dinner preceding the reception 


to be his cicerone. 


























THE WAYS OF THE 


WORLD 





‘‘T thought you had retired!" 
[‘'C.-B.” and Sir W. 


two or three Ministers, or ex- Ministers, 
with an ambassador or a. distinguished 
soldier or traveller, and a couple of smart 
women of rank, nominally assist in making 
the new people acquainted with the old, but 
they find they know so few of either that 
the friendly intention has to be taken for 
granted. 


ND here we come to the revolt of 
the Whigs and the demise of the 
political sa/on, The experiment made 
by certain ladies, or rather by 
The their husbands, to fuse the 
Politico- ag 
Municipal County Council into the House 
Mixture. of Commons, is another variant 
of that “levelling up” to 
which the collapse of the political sa/on 
is in part due. The line must be drawn 
somewhere, and it will need all the courage 
of the 


authors of this experiment not 
to draw it, after a little, a very little 
experience. It is no doubt extremely 


pleasing to the social moralist and philan- 
thropist to see people happy, and Spring 
Gardens is perhaps better endued with 
the instincts of happiness than the power 
of expressing it. 


- we have not now a Lady Palmerston, 
we have a Lady Tweedmouth ; if 





Harcourt ! 


we lack a Lady Holland, we have a Lady 
Battersea, a Lady Hayter, a 
Lady Llangattock, a Countess 
Spencer, and a Countess Stanhope. Yet it 
is a curious paradox that in the round of 
receptions given by these ladies there is 
not a single political sa/on. Perhaps, speak- 
ing entirely of the Whig ideal of the 
political Lady Hayter’s receptions 
have synchronised in nicety of selection 
with those of Lady Waldegrave and con- 
tinued by Lady Granville. Party necessity 
is thought to have extended, as we have 
just seen, the social area of the reception, so 
as to bring in, in one sense, all sorts and 
conditions of municipal and parliamentary 
men and women. In this enterprise Lady 
Tweedmouth and Lady Battersea have 
made uncomplainingly and most gracefully 
considerable personal sacrifices. Brook 
House and Surrey House might almost be 
called the sanctuaries of the County Council 
and of the Eighty Club. The receptions 
by Lady Spencer and Lady Stanhope are 
orthodox ; but, if we may be excused the 
remark, they mean little. An occasional 
lion is to be found, no doubt, lashing his 
tail at 27, St. James’s Place ; but his future, 
whether he be the author of a great book 
of travel, the newest V.C., or the hero of 
last night’s speech in the not 


Our Rulers. 


salon, 


House, is 
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established by the ap- 
pearance of his name 
in the list of guests. 
Indeed, the House of 
Commonsis practically 
now its own political 
salon, and establishes 
the future or fame of 
its rising young men. 
As for our literary 
fauna, the Whitefriars 
Club might pardon- 
ably enter into rivalry 
with the drawing- 
rooms of Mayfair. At 
any rate, the lion is 
better able to do his 
roaring at the White- 
friarsor “the Authors’,” 
and get himself a 
better advertisement, 
which, after all, in an 
age where self-adver- 
tisement is a fine art, 
is the main thing to 
be aimed at. 

If we were permitted 
or were to be called 
upon to name a lady 
with all the qualifica- 
tions of rank and train- 


ing to establish a 
political salon, we 


should select either the 
Duchess of Devon- 
shire or Lady Tweed- 
mouth; or _ indeed, 
from the two poles of party, both ladies. 
The Unionist party has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of the Marchioness of 
Salisbury. “It is true that No. 21, Arlington 
Street, was not frequently thrown open to 
the party. Nor can it be said that Lord 
Salisbury on these interesting occasions 
quite realised the expectation of some of 
his ardent supporters. - There are inner as 
there are outer circles, and it was the 
custom of the Premier to confine himself 
to the inner. He sent his private secre- 
taries to the outer circle to congratulate the 
minor followers of his nephew upon their 
fidelity and good service. Mr. Schomberg 
McDonnell is facile princeps of secretarial 
diplomats, and to see him singling out the 
author of a commonplace speech in the 
House the week before last, or telling how 
much the Premier had admired it, was a very 





‘‘Why do they laugh? Is there 
anything funny about me?” 
[Mr. Samuel Smith. ] 


soothing and pretty 
bit of play. Still the 
orator would have 
liked it so much better 
if he could have 
shaken hands with his 
puissant admirer. But 
what is sauce for the 
Unionist goose issauce 
also for the Radical 
gander. “C.-B.” man- 
ages the graduating 
“circles” no_ better, 
and the weariness of 
the noble marquis is 
not improved by the 
natural permanent in- 
ertia of the Premier 
expectant. Obviously 
these secretary-man- 
aged reunions. only 
prove the necessity for 
a vigorously and, I 
might add, a scientifi- 
cally managed political 
salon. 


A LL who know the 
Duchess of 
Devonshire asa leader 
of fashion, as a great 
ladyand as a politician, 
will recognise the ideal 
Queen of a salon. In 
the Duke of Devon- 
shire we see much of 
her influence. Lady Tweedmouth as the 
daughter of a Tory Duke is not necessarily 
a Tory herself. Indeed we 
have to the contrary many 
signal acts of adaptation. 
Lady Tweedmouth is a woman of the 
world, and it is a nice question with some 
old politicians whether she rather than her 
husband really whipped the items of Mr. 
Gladstone. Lady Fanny Marjoribanks’ 
ponies carried many a sulky fortress in the 
eighties, and Lady Fanny Marjoribanks’ “at 
homes” turned the wife to her side in the 
struggle, and led to the capitulation of dis- 
affected supporters of her ladyship’s party 
embarrassed by an artificial or foreign-made 
majority. 
But obviously even these ladies would 
have to take in hand a heavy task. The 
lowering of the social status of the House of 


Possible 
Leaders. 

















Commons is one of the startling features 
of the past century. There used not to be a 
labour member in the House, nor a financier 
below a banker. Now we have Capel Court 
and Bevis Marks dwelling in Park Lane, 
and in the House we have a foreman printer 
on one bench and a river pilot upon another. 
And yet people will insist that the House of 
Commons is not a democratic assembly. 
Liberalism has lost its old cohesion. It is 
entirely changed. The Whigs still linger 
about the scene of earlier glories, but only 
to point sadly to what they have lost, and 
to their determination to hold on to what is 
left. It does not by any means follow that 
Liberals are all of a kin even in the social 
sense. There are many Liberals who 
absolutely refuse to meet one another, who 
dodge each other in the division lobby lest 
their shoulders ‘or their elbows touch at 
the wicket. The efforts have failed to mix 
the oil and the vinegar, in other words—to 
reconcile the old Whig to the new Liberal. 
The Whigs in particular stand aloof from 
that omnium gatherum, which is_ insisted 
upon even by both of the great parties, the 
inclusion of batches of Borough and County 
Councillors amongst the rank and _ file 
brought up from the House of Commons. 
The church parade has taken the place of 
the political sa/on, and the political Sunday 
afternoon, whereby politics were made or 
unmade, must be looked for in flannels at 
Boulter’s Lock. Indeed, it is now as easy 
to get to Taplow as it used to be to get to 
the top of Park Lane. In the days of Lady 
Holland Parliament was nearer to Black- 
heath than to Holland House, and the latter 
road was scarcely better and certainly not 
safer. The man who would have made a dash 
from Kensington to Printing House Square 
at midnight with a dey /rovato was the fore- 
runner of the modern war correspondent. 
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There is a cry heard at the close of each 
day’s sitting of the House of Commons. It is 
acry with a schoolboy refrain, and it is “ Who 
Goes Home?” It found its origin in the old 
days of footpads and highwaymen, and was 
a signal for members living, say in Chelsea, 
to rally together for mutual protection. It 
was, however, in those days that the political 
salon flourished, and the political Sunday 
afternoon shaped the policy of Government 
or Opposition. It was the age of Greville 
and his imitators, and the best thing in 
Monday’s papers was the product of Sunday’s 
claque. Now Monday’s papers are at 
their dullest, and one would as soon expect 
to see a hooded figure drive from a recep- 
tion in St. James’s to the office of Zhe 
Times in Printing House Square at mid- 
night, as to hear a dozen men talking 
Parliamentary plots on Sunday afternoon. 
The age of the political plotter of the first 
rank has gone. 

The salon of Lady Holland would not, of 
course, adapt itself, if revived, to modern 
feeling or modern ideas, and the sa/on of 
Lady Palmerston would be almost equally 
an anachronism. There is a fashion in 
hostesses as there is a fashion in their 
toilettes, and a hostess of to-day no more 
corresponds to the life of Strawberry Hill 
in the Waldegravian days than the poke 
bonnet of the forties corresponds to the 
Paris toque of to-day. It is doubtful, indeed, 
if Lady Blessington herself would realise our 
ideas of a political sa/o7z. We may not have 
stiffened in our dignity, but beyond doubt 
there is more of us. A salon in these 
days is a crush—a struggle for those who, 
having reached the hostess—if they ever 
do reach her, now head their way back 
against the imperturbable column that is 
still coming on. And yet the Political salon 
is “ To-Let.” 
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THE ECCENTRICITIES OF FEUDALISM. 


HE arrangements in connection with 
the obsequies of our late lamented 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, and the 
proclamation of her successor, have brought 
prominently before the world the apt-to-be- 
forgotten fact that, with all our modern 
developments of empire, we are not a nation 
of yesterday, but that the quaint ceremonies 
which have been followed on this occasion, 
and those will come even more 
prominently to the front at the Coronation 
of King Edward VII., stretch a bridge over 


which 


by any means scen in the same light by 
the rural population of the earlier centuries. 
Says Dick, one of the rank and file in Jack 
Cade’s agrarian rebellion, ‘The first thing 
we do, let’s kill all the Lawyers.” To which 
the leader replies, “‘ Nay, that I mean to do. 
Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the 
skin of an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment? that parchment, being scribbled 
over, should undo a man?” * 

When the Normans arrived in England, 
the land, as every one knows, was partitioned 





The King and his Barons. 


the centuries for close 
years. 


upon a_ thousand 
A strange, far-off world that, when 
the population of these islands did not 
exceed three million souls, when roads and 
highways were almost unknown, and when 
vast forests, peopled by wild beasts, covered 
the land, affording ample hunting grounds 


for the old Norman barons and their 
retainers. Let us gently lift the curtain 


which hides these days of the long ago from 
our view, and take a brief glimpse at the 
daily life of our ancestors, as disclosed in 
the old Charters, under which they held their 
lands from the King, as their supreme over- 
lord. Very interesting, no doubt, historically, 
and possibly amusing, to us who live in this 
first year of the twentieth century, but not 


by the Conqueror among his leading men, 
each of whom was responsible for the proper 
government of the portion allotted to him, 
and was taken bound to defend the kingdom 
by himself, and all those holding under him. 
And while, as we shall afterwards see, they 
had ample time for hunting, conviviality and 
sport, still their offices were by no means 
sinecures, especially for those who held their 
lands near the confines of Scotland or Wales, 
where the warlike natives of these countries 
were continually pouring over the Borders 
and devastating the surrounding country 
with fire and sword. Many of the northern 
landowners held their lands on condition of 
blowing a horn when the Scots were seen 
approaching, while others were taken bound 


* Henrv VI, Part II., Act IV, Scene ii. 
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to provide a fixed number of bowmen and 
spearmen for the wars, who, instead of 
considering it an irksome task, expressly 
stipulated that they were to have the 
privilege of being the first to march into the 
enemy’s country, and the last to return. 
But, while the nobles and horsemen might 
be bravely accoutred, the Tommy Atkins of 
those days was, as we should consider, very 
badly off indeed, both as regards regimentals 
and commissariat. More than one estate 
is burdened with the obligation—whether in 
jest or earnest does not appear, and these 
dry-as-dust old documents throw no light 
on the subject—that it should provide for the 
army in Scotland a man, barefoot, but who 
must be clothed with a waistcoat and 
breeches, and carry in one hand a bow 
without a string, and in the other an arrow 
unfeathered. Some landowners were bound 
to furnish da/zstas or crossbows, and others 
catapults for discharging flights of arrows, 
and targets and shields for their knightly 
overlord, emblazoned with his crest and 
arms. The commissariat and _ length-of- 
service arrangements seem to have been 
left somewhat to haphazard, as we find one 





The fate of the Lawyers. 


landowner in the county of Salop (and proba- 
bly there were many more), taken bound to 
provide a footman for the war in Wales, who 
is to take with him, among other things, one 
bacon or salted hog, of which, on coming to 
the army, he was to deliver a portion to the 
King’s Marshal, and this official was there- 
upon required to dole out some of it to him 
daily for his dinner so long as he stayed with 
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the army, which should only be as long as 
the bacon lasted ! 

The prices of provisions in those days 
would gladden the hearts of the thrifty 
housewives of our own time, groaning under 
the war-enhanced tariff, and lead 
longingly to exclaim, “ Will ye no’ 
back again?” 


them 
come 
Thus, the best sheep is put 
down at the value of 1s. 4d.; a horse, 55, ; 
a heifer or young bull, tod. ; three capons, 
1d.; a shield of brawn, 2d. ; and the best 
cheese, 6d. 

The customs just mentioned 
other services besides those of war were 
asked from vassals of the Crown and other 
feudal superiors. Thus, certain donees of 
land are respectively taken bound to find the 
King a lardiner or chief butler, or themselves 
to act as caterer for his kitchen; or to 
furnish a pothook for his meat; keep the 
doors of his chamber, or his wardrobe, or 
guard his stable, and, occasionally to hunt 
the wolves with his dogs, or to shoe the King’s 
palfrey. In this last case the obligation 
extended to its four feet, the King, however, 
providing the nails; but should the amateur 
blacksmith’s unskilfulness cause the animal 
to become lame, then he was liable to forfeit 
a penalty of four marks to the King. We 
have a vivid mental photograph of the dis- 
comforts of the age, when we find in several 
instances, imposed as feudal conditions, that 
the owner for the time being should gather 
straw and litter for the King’s bed, strew the 
floor of his private apartment with rushes, 
gather firewood for the hall fire, and provide 
hay for the King’s horse. One is required 
to gather wool for the Queen, presumably 
from fleeces left by the sheep among the 
furze bushes ; and another, to cut out the 
linen clothes of the King and Queen. 

Nor were the King’s pleasures neglected, 
many of which bear a strong resemblance to 


show that 


those of that jolly sovereign, famous in song, 
who “called for his pipe, and called for his 
bowl, and called for his fiddlers three,” some 
of which, however, cannot be mentioned to 
ears polite. A man in Wiltshire held his 
lands on condition of providing one night’s 
entertainment for His Majesty when he 
passed that way, with the usual customs ; 
another for exhibiting a certain number of 
stage plays yearly; another was bound, 
personally, to dance before the King in a 
grotesque manner, duly specified ; while a 
fourth had the onerous burden laid upon 
him of counting the King’s chessmen, and 
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1” COWHAN, 


This is the result of taking the children to the Ventriloquial Entertainment at Maskelyne & Cooke's. 


Jacky ( finishing his evening devotions) : 


‘« And please make me a good boy for ever and ever” 


Sotto voce—‘‘ All right.” 





putting them into a bag, when the King 
chanced to play with him. Some holders of 
land were required to bring the King’s 
boots ; others to hold his stirrup while he 
mounted or dis- 
mounted his steed ; 


some to provide 
basin and water 
with towel to re- 


fresh him when he 
returned from hunt- 
ing ; arid one man 
in Kent, Solomon 
»“* Attefeld by name, 
when His Majesty 
crossed the sea 
from Dover, was 
compelled to go 
with him, and when 
the horrors of sea- 
sickness seized 
upon him, as it will 
do on prince and 





pauper alike, to hold his head. 

But, not only to the King’s private pleas- 
ures and comforts were the Crown vassals 
bound to contribute, but many public duties 
were also made incumbent on them, and 
formed a burden on their lands. 


One 





man seems to have combined in his person 
the duties of public executioner and King’s 
weigher, for his tenure obliged him to d/s- 
member condemned criminals, and to measure 
the gallons and bushels in the King’s house- 
hold. The cruel practice of dismembering 
referred to applied to those who were con- 
demned to have their right hands, or their 
ears or noses, chopped off, through having 
incurred the King’s displeasure ; and may 
have included, also, the disembowelling of 
those put to death for high treason. An 
early mode of execution was by drowning, 
and in the fifteenth century we find a com- 
plaint against the Prior of Christ Church 
that he had so diverted the course of a 
certain stream that the felons could not be 
executed for want of water. Theft was a 
capital crime. 

But, while we have seen that grants of 
land were given for services to be rendered, 
they were also bestowed for money pay- 
ments or small gifts of acknowledgment. 
The pastimes of hunting and hawking were 
universally prevalent, and the Charters, as 
may be supposed, are full of references to 
them. Thus, it is no unusual tenure that 
the vassal should carry a horn for the King, 
present a pack of hounds, or train hare 
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al "Bapwes 


~ 
Mr. Tootell; ‘‘ When I first met you, Jane, you were the shyest girl I ever saw.” 
Mrs. Tootell: ‘‘1 was?” 
Mr. Tootell: ‘‘Yes, and now you are the shyest married woman I know of.” 
Mrs. Tootell: ‘‘1 am?” 
Mr. Tootell: ‘‘You are,—you shy everything you get your hands on at me.” 


dogs or harriers for his use. In one grant 
it is provided that the owner should train 
one falcon till it could fly, and, on taking 
it to the King, he should receive, as an 
honorarium, the King’s horse with its 
furniture and clothes, together with the 
trestle and tablecloth ; and, as if this were 
not sufficient, he was also to have all the 





The King’s Chessmen. 


vessels with which the King was served 
that day, and a cask of wine after the King 


tasted it. Contrast this munificent 
reward for training a falcon with the value 
of the life of a serf, whose death by the 
hands of his master was commuted by a 
small pecuniary fine ; or, with another in- 
stance, where we find the Church decreeing 
that a lady who had beaten her slave to 
death should be punished by abstaining 
from butcher meat for a few days. The 
Church, which should naturally have been 
the protector of the poor, failed to a large 
extent in its duty to them, owing to its 
offices being filled by Norman ecclesiastics, 
who sided with the oppressors rather than 
with the oppressed. The tenants of many 
of the Church lands were prohibited from 
sending their sons to school, or giving their 
daughters in marriage, without the consent 
of the Prioress. The knights who held 
lands under the Church were taken bound 
to lead their followers in defence of the 
monastery, to appear as its champions in 
the lists, and to defend its rights or its 
patrimony, should they be challenged by 
any person soever. One man in Devon- 


had 


shire was bound, at the coming of the 
Bishop of Exeter, to meet him on the way, 
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keep back the press of the people, conduct 
him to the choir to be installed, and there- 
after serve the meat at the Bishop’s own 
table. Another, in a different part of 





The Slave Beater. 


England, had, on certain saints’ days, to 
lose his night’s rest, and guard the high 
altar from the first hour of vespers until 
nine in the morning, so as to be ready to 
beat off the attacks of malignant demons. 
The poorer class of retainers were under 
the necessity of ploughing, sowing and 
reaping the Church lands, of gathering 
nuts, catching fish, chopping wood, and 
other menial services, for the monks. 
When lands were granted to the Church 
by the King, or other donor, the services 
demanded in return were mostly of an 
eleemosynary character, such as the saying 
daily of five Paternosters and five Aves 


for the souls of the King’s progenitors, and 
the souls of a// the faithful departed, or 
the keeping of a light perpetually burning 
before the altar, to be called the “ Plough 


light.” But, some of the donors seem to 
have remembered the words “he _ that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” 
for, among others, we find one gift of land 
to the Church on condition that the monks 
for the time being should distribute one 
cask of ale on All Saints’ Day, for the 
soul of the King and his ancestors, and 
another, for the purpose of providing two 
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hare pies, a quantity of ale, and two large 
penny loaves to be scrambled for every 
year on Easter Monday. 

As feudalism developed itself around the 
Sovereign, a number of highly-paid, as well 
as honorary, offices at Court were created to 
give employment and position to a numerous 
following. Among those which still survive 
may be mentioned the Earl Marshal, Lord 
Chamberlain, Hereditary Cup-bearer, Master , 
of the Horse, and Master of the Buckhounds, 
Many of these offices soon became hereditary, 
and the holders of them were rewarded with 
estates, with largesses of money or pensions, 
in exchange for which certain stated services 
had to be performed, chiefly at the King’s 
Coronation. Ascending still higher in the 
scale, the Barons of the Cinque Ports are 
required to bear a canopy of cloth of gold 
over the King, with four staves and four 
bells at the corners, every stave to be borne 
by a baron ; and, after the ceremony, they 
are allotted the panoply for their fees. One 
gentleman has the duty of giving a glove 
for the King’s right hand, and of supporting 
his right arm while he holds the sceptre ; and 
SO on, in infinite variety—so much so that one 
is led to admire the wisdom of our ancestors 


Free Beer 


which laid the obligation of instructing the 
Monarch in his Coronation rites and cere- 
monies on the reverend and most learned 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
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